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TO 



COUNT ALFRED D'ORSAY. 



• My deab Count d'Orsay, 
When the parentage of Godolphin was still un- 
confessed and unknown, you were pleased to en- 
courage his first struggles -with the world : now, 
will you permit the faÜier he has just discovered to 
reintroduce him to your noticel I am sorry to 
say, however, that my mifiUal o&pring, having been 
so long disowned, is not sufficiently grateful for be- 
ing acknowledged at last: he says Üiat he belongs 
to a very numerous family, and, wishing to he distin- 
guished from his brothers, desires not only to reclaim 
your acquaintance, but to borrow your name. No- 
thing less will content his ambition than the most 
public opportunity in his power of parading his ob- 
ligations to the most accompUshed gentleman of our 
time. Vi^l you, then, allow him to make his new 
appearance in the world under your wing, and thus 
suffer the son, as well as the father, to attest the kind- 
ness of your heart, and to boast the honour of your 
firiendship ? 

Believe me, my dear Count d'Orsay, 
With the sincerest regard, 
^ ^ Yours very faithfully and truly, - 

^ . E. L. B. 

X 

CO 



NOTE 



TO THB 



PRESENT EDITION.— 1840. 



Tms Novel ranks in the class of my earli^ com- 
pontions, and has, in addition to its otfaer defects, 
those that might naturally result from the youth of 
the Author. A few passages in the former edition, 
\7hich appeared to me blemishes that would beac 
removal without injury to the general constructioni 
have been omitted in the present ; and some correc- 
tions and additions made, tending, let me hope, to 
improve the details of the narrative, and to render 
more minute the delineation of the characters. 

London, Avnl 17, 1840. 
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TBE BBATH-BKD OT 70HH TKKNON.— HU DTIRa WOKUK. 
— DBICmiPTION or KiS DAUaHTKR, THX a»OIXI.— • 
THI OATH. 

" la iho night ealm,^ Constanco !" 

" Besatiful 1 the moon ia up." 

" Open the shuttera wider— than. It ü a beftntilid 
night, How beauliful ! Come faitiier, mj cfaild." 

The rieh moonlight that dow »hone thnrägh the Win- 
dows Btreamed oii litile that it eould rnvest with jipeti- 
eal Bttraction. The room w&s «maU, thoagh not iqual- 
id in ha character and appliancea. "^he bed-fiurtaiii«, 
ot a dnlt chinta, wäre drawn back, and «howed the 
form of a man, paat middla age, prapped b}r pillowa, 
and hearing on his countenance \he marks of approach- 
ingdeaih. Bui whata countenance it still was! The 
broad, pale, lofty brow ; the fine, straight, Grecian 
noae; Ehe short, cuired lip; the futl, dimpied chin; 
the starap of genius in every üne and hneament — theao 
■tili detied diseaae, or, ralher, borrowed from iia very 
ghaailiness a more impressive majesty. Beside (he 
bed was a table spread with books of a moiley char. 
Bcter. Here an abstruse sysiem of Calciilations on 
Finaace ; there a volume of wild Baeobanalian Songs ; 
here ihe lofty aspirations of Ptato'a " Phsdon ;" and 
there Iho last speech of some County Paria on a Malt 
Tax ; old newspapers and dnsty pamphlets completed 
the intellectual litier; and above them rose, mournful- 
ly enough, the tall, spectral foim of a half-emptied vial, 
and a chamb e r-c and le stick crested hy tts eztinguisher. 

A light Btep approachwl the bedaide, ud opposite 



Abght Btep 
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tbe dyin^ man now atood ■ giii who might har« le«! 
her tbirteenth year. But her features — ÖT an exceed- 
ing, and what may be tenned a regal beauty— wer« aa 
fully dereloped aa tbose of one who had lold twice her 
yeara ; and not a trace of the bloom or ihe softDeas of 
giiihood could be maiked on her countenance. Her 
complezion waa pale aa the whitest marble, but clear 
and luabouB ; and her laven hair, parted o*er her brow 
in a fashion then nncommon, increased ihe statue-lika 
and cUasic efieci of her noble features. The expreasr' 
ion of her countenance aeemed cold, sedate, and aome- 
what Stern: bul it might, in Bome measure, have "be- 
lied her heart; for, when tumed to ihe mooaligbr, you 
might aee that her eyes were filled with teara, though 
■he did not weep ; and you might teil, by the quivei^ 
ing of her lip, that arhltle hesitation in replyipg to any 
rejnark from the sufferer aroae from h^r difficulty in 
Gommanding her emotiona. . 

"Conatance," Said the invalid, aflera pause, in.which 
he ffeemed to have been gazing with a (juiet heart on 
die soft akies, that, blue and ekMjuent witb stars, ha 
beheld through ^e uacloaed Windows, " Consiance, ^e 
bour ia coming; 1 feel it byaigna wbich Icaonot mia- 
Uke. I shall die ihis night." 

** Oh, God ! — my father ! — my dear, dear father !" 
broke from Consiance's lips ; "da not speak thus — do 
not- — I will go to Doctor — " 

" No, child, no ; I loathe, I detest the thought of 
help l They denicd it me white it was yet time. 
They left mo lo Btarve,or to rol in jail, or to hang my- 
aelf! They lefl me like a dag, and like a üog I will 
die ! I would not bare one iota takmi from ihe justice 
— Ihe deadly and dooming weif,'ht of my ilyiiig curse." 
Here violent spaama broke on ihe spcech of the snlTer- 
er; and when, hy medicine and his daughter's atten- 
tions, he had recovered, he said, in a lower and calmer 
key, " Is all quiet below, Consiance 1 Are all in bed ? 
Tue landlady — ihe sedfanla — our fellow-lodgera 7" 

" All, my father." 
. ** Ay— liien I aball die happy. Thajik God, yon aro 
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nqr ovly mm«' and attendast I mneadü^r tha dajr 
' when I waa ill aftar one of ihm ruda debauchaa. lU ! 
— -a aick haadacha — ^a fit of aplaen— -a apoUad lapdogV 
iUnaaa ! Well : tbay wanted me that night io auppcnn 
one of their paltry niaaaurea— theür parliamentary maaa» 
Urea. And I had a princa feeiingmy ptdae» and a' duke 
mixing my draaght, and a doaen aaria aending thair doe^ 
ton to me. I waa of aaa to them then ! Poor ma I 
Read that note, Conatance — Flaatibozough'a nota« Do 
yoa heaitate ! Read it, I aay i" 
Conatance trembled, and complied« 

'* Mt dear Yernoii, 
" I am really au disupoir to haar of yoor melancho» 
ly atate — ao aony I cannot aaaiat yoit : but yoo knoir 
my embarraaaed circumatancea. By-the^by» I aaw hia 
loyal highneaa yeateiday. * Poor Vemon !* aatd he ; 
< would a hundred pounda do him any goodf So wa 
don't forget you, man eher. ' Ah ! how we miaaed yoa 
at the Beefateak ! Nerer ahall we know again ao g|o* 
noua a hon vi^anL You would laugh to haar h m * »i 
attempting to echo your old jokea. But time preeaaa : 
I muat be off to the House. You know what a motion 
it ia. Woald to God you wäre to bring it on inatead 
of that aaa T h Adieu ! I wiah I conld come and 
aee you; but it would break my haart. Can I aend 
you any booka from Hookham'a ? 

^ Youra eyer, FLAMBonomiR.'* 

** Thia ia the man whom I ma^e Secretary of Stala,** 
^ aaid Yemon. " Very welU^oh, ii'a very weli>— rery 

well mdeed ! Let me kisa theo, my giri. Poor Goa* 
atance ! You will have good frienda when I am dead ! 
they will be proud enough to miniater to Vemon*a 
^ghter, when Death haa ahown that Veraon ia a loaa» 
■ni are very handaoma. Your poor mother'a ayaa 
and hair — ^my father'a aplendid brow and lip; and your 
figore, even now ao atataly ! They will court you-^ 
you will have lonla and great man enough at your feat-— 
but you will noTar foigai tUa nighti or tlia agaqr of 
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TOur r«ther*8 death-bed faee, and tbe brand they haT6 
bumed in his heart. And now, Gonstance« give me 
ihe Btble in which you jread to me this morning — ^that 
will do — stand away from the light, and fix yoor eyea 
on mtne, aikd listen as if your soul were in your ear. 

** When I was a young man« toiling my way to for- 
tane through tbe labours of the bar — ^prudent, cantious, 
indefatigable« confident of soccese — certain lords, who 
beard I possessed gentus, and thougbt I might become 
tbeir tool, came unto me, and besought me to enter 
Parliament. I told them I was poor — was lately mar- 
ried — that my public ambition must not be encouraged 
at the expense of my private fortunes. They answer- 
ed, that they pledged themselves those fortunes should 
be their care. I yielded ; I deserted my profession ; 
I obeyed tbeir wishes ; I became famous— ^and a ruin- 
ed man 1 They could i^ot dine without me ; they could 
not sop without me ; they could not get drunk without 
me; no pleasure was sweet but in my Company. What 
maitered it that, while I ministered to their amusement, 
I was necessarily heaping debt upon debt-— accumuia« 
ting miseries for future years — laying up bankrq>tcy, 
and care» and shame, and a broken heart, and an early 
death ? But listen, Gonstance ! Are you listening f 
attentiveiy t Well ! note now, I am a just man. I 
do not blame my noble friends, my gentle patrons, for 
tbis. No : if I were forgetful of my interests, if I pre» 
ferred their pleasure to my happiness and honour» that 
was my crime, and I deserve Üie punishment ! But, 
look you — ^time went by, and my Constitution was bro- 
ken; debts came upon me; I could not pay ; men mis* 
trusted my word ; my name in the country feil ! With 
my health, my genius deserted me ; I was no longer 
useful to my party ; I lost my se^it in Parliament ; and, 
when I was on a siok-bed-^-you remember it, Gonstan^ 
—the bailifis came, and tore me away for a paltry cfllt 
— -4ho valuo of one of those suppers the prince used 
to heg me to give him. From that time my familiär« 
forsook me ! not a visit, not a kind act, not a senrice 
ibr him wbose day of worii was over ! Poor V emon*s 
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ehancter was gone! 'Shockingly inToWed — codd 
not perfonn his promiBes to his crediton — always so 
extravagant— qnite unprincipled — ^miist give bim up !* * 

*' In those sentences lies the secret of their condoct. 
They did not remember tbat for tbem, hrj tbem, the 
cbaracter was gone, the promises broken, tbe ruin in- 
cnrred ! They thonght not how I bad served them ; 
how my best years bad been devoted to advance them 
— 4o ennoble their cause in the lying page of History 1 
All tbis was not thonght of : my life was reduced to 
two epocfas — ^that of nse to them, that not. During 
the first I was bonoared ; during tbe last 1 was left to 
Starre, to rot l Who freed me from prison T wbo pro- 
tects me now t One of my * party' — my * noble friends' 
— ^my * honourable, rigbt bonourable friends f No ! a 
tradesipan whom I once serred in my bolyday^ and who 
alone, of all the world, forgets me not in my penance. 
You see gratitude, friendship, spring np only in mtddle 
life ; they grow not in bjgb stations-! 

'*And now come nearer, for my voice (alters, and I 
wduld have theise words distinetly heard. Ghild, girl 
as you are — yon I consider pledged to record, to fulfil 
my desire, my curse ! . Lay your band on mine : swear 
tbat through life to deatb — swear 1 Yon speak not I 
Repeat my words after me.** Constance obeyed — 
'«l^rougb life to death ; througb good, tl»ou^ ill, 
througb weakness, through power, you will devote your- 
^elf to bumble, to abäse tbat party from whom your 
falber received ineratitude, mortification, and deatb 1 
Swear tbat you will not mairy a poor and powerless 
man, wbo can minister not to the ends of that solemn 
retribution I invoke 1 Swear tbat yon will seek to mar- 
ry from among tbe great ; not thros^^ love, not througb 
ambition, but througb hate-and for revenge ! You will 
seek to rise tbat you may bumble those who have be-' 
trayed me ! In the social walks of life you will deligbt 
to gall their vanities ; in State intrigues you will em- 
brace every measure thät can bring them to their eter- 
nal downfall. For tbis great end you will pursue all 
meana— (What ! yo« bssitatsT Bcftat, npeiti rsr 
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peatl) — ^Tea will lie, cruige, fawn, and think vice not* 
<noe i£ h bring yoa one jot neuer to reyenge 1- With 
this €ime en my foes I eotwine my bleaiaing, dear, dear 
Oonatance, oo 7011—70«, who have nuraed, watched, 
all bot aaved ae ! God-^God bleaa you^-my cfaikL !" 
And Vemon bunt üito teara« 

It waa two boora aftef tlua aingolar acene, and ex« 
actly in the thiid boor of morning, tbat Vernon woke 
from a ahaü and troabled aleep. The gray dawn (for 
the üme waa the height of aummer) already began to 
labour throiigh the ahadea and against the atara of night« 
A Taw and comfortleaa chiU crept over the earth, and 
aaddmied the air in the death-chamben Conatance aal 
by her father'a -bed, her eyea fixed upon him, and hef 
dbeek more wan than OTer by the pale light of that 
emde and chaerleaa dawn, When Vemon woke, hia 
eyea» f^azed with death, roUed faindy towards herf fix« 
ing and dimming in their aocketa aa they gazed; hia 
throat rattled. Bltit for one moment hia voice found 
rent ; a ray ahot acroaa hia coqntenance aahe uttered 
hia laat worda — ^worda that aank at^nce and etenally 
to the coro of hia dau|[hter'a heart-f-worda that rulad 
her Ufa and aealed her deatiny : ** Conataneot remem^ 
)Mff — die oath— revenge !" 



CHAPTEB II. 

«WAM Oir TBE TSNVRS OF LIFB.-— THS C0fFIN8 OF 
eniAT VBll 8BLDOH MBOIJICTBD.— <:0N8TANCB TAKS8 
BBFUOB WTTH JJOfY ÜBriKOHAlI» — ^ THB HKROnfS'a 

AcoolfPuamBirra Ann chabaotbr« — thb man<bü« 

▼mUro TBMFIRAIIXlfT. 

What a atränga lifo thia ia I what pappeta we are ! 
Bow terriUe an enigma ia F^te l I never aet my fool 
wWaMit ftf ^MTf b«u wimi die ktoM ^hikoeaa that 
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hroods orer the next moment rashes Upon. me* How 
awAil an event may hang over oar hearta ! .The awozd 
in always above us^ seen or invisibla. 

And with this lifo— «this scene of darknesa and dread 
— some men would have us so contented as to desire, 
to ask for no other ! 

Constance was now without a naar relation in the 
World. But her father predicted rightly c yanity sup 
plied the place of affection. Vemon, who for eighteen 
months preceding hia death had struggled with the 
eharpest afflictions of want — Vernoni deserted in Ufa 
by all, was interred with the insnlting eeremonials of 
pomp and State. Six nobles bore his pall : long trains 
of carriages attended his funeralt the jonrnals were 
filled with outlines of his biography and lamentationa 
at his^decease. They buried him in Westminster Ah* 
bey, and they made subscriptions for a monument in 
the very best sort of marble« Lady Erpinghaih, a dia« 
tant connezion of the deceased, inrited Constance to 
live with her ; and Constance of eourse consented, for 
ehe had no alternative. 

On the day that she arrived at Lady ErpinghamVi 
house in Hill-street, there were severai persona prea* 
ent in the. drawing«room. 

" I fear, poor girl,^ said Lady Erpingham-— for they 
were talking of Constance's ezpected arrival — ** I fesr 
that she wiU be quite abashed by seeing so many of ^ 
OS, and ander such unhappy circumstances*'^ 

*< How old is shef asked a beaaty» 

** About thirteen, I believe.*^ 

«* Handsome t" 

*' I have not seen her aince she was seten years oM. 
Bhe promised then to be very beautiful i bnt she was 
a remarkably shy, silent child.'* 

<<MJss Yemon,** said the groom of the Chamber^ 
throwing open the door. 

With the slow siep and self-possesaed air of wom« 
anhood j bat with a far haughtier and far eolder mieu 
Ihan women commonly assome, Constance Vemon 
Walked throag h tha lang apartmeiU aiMl graf»«ed bar ft* 
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iure gnardian. Thongfa ewery eye was on her, she did 
not blush; though the queens of the London world 
were round her, her galt and air were more royal than 
all. Every one present experienced a revulsion of 
feeling. They were prepared for pity ; this was no 
case in which pity could be given. Even the words 
of protection died on Lady Erpingham's lip, and she it 
was who feh bashfül and disconcerted. 

I intend to pass rapidly over the years that elapsed 
tili Gonstance became a woman. Let us glance at her 
education. Vernon had not only had her instnicted in 
the French and Italian, but, a deep and impassioned 
•cholar himself, he had taaght her the elements of the 
two great languages of the ancient world. The treas- 
ures of those languages she afterward conquered of 
her own accord. 

Lady Erpingham had one daughter, who married 
when Gonstance had reached the age of sixteen. The 
advantages Lady Eleanor Erpingham possessed in her 
masters and her govemess, Gonstance shared. Miss 
Yemon drew well and sang divinely, but she made no 
very great proficiency in Üie science of music. To 
say truth, her mind was somewhat too stem, and some- 
what too intent on other subjects, to surrender to that 
most jealous of accomplishments the exclusive devotion 
it requires. 

But of all her attractions, and of all the eridences 
of her cultivated mind, none equalled the eztraordinary 
grace of her conversation. WhoUy disregarding the 
conventional leading-strings in which the minds of 
young ladies are accustomed to be held — ^leadtng- 
strings disguised by the name of ** proper diffidence" 
and<* becommg modesty" — she never scrupled to share, 
nay, to lead, discussions even of a grave and solid na- 
ture. Still less did she scruple to invest the common 
trifles that make the sum of conversation with the fas- 
cinations of a wit, which, playful yet deep, rivalled 
even the patemal source from which it was inherited. 

It seems sometimes odd enough to me, that, while 
young ladies are so sedulously taugfat all the accom» 
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I^tshmehts that a husband disregards, they are never 
taught the great one he would prize. They are taaght 
to be exhibüorsf he wants a companion. He wants 
neither a singing animal, nor a drawing animal, nor 
a dancing animal ; he wants a talking animal. But to 
talk they are never taught ; all they know of it is slan- 
der, and that ** comes by natiire." 

Bat Constance did talk beautifully : not like a ped- 
ant, or a blue, or a Frenchwomau. A. child would 
have been as much channed with her as a savant ; but 
hoth would have been charmed. Her father's elo- 
quence had descended to her ; but in him eloquence 
commanded, in her it won. There was another trait 
«he possessed in common with her father : Vemon (as 
most disappointed men are wont) had done the world 
injusttce by his accusations. It was not bis poverty 
and h» distressea alone which had induced his party 
to look cooUy on his declining day. They were not 
without some apparent excuse for desertion: they 
dottbted his sincerity, It is true that it was without 
actual cause. No modern politician had ever been 
more consistent. He had refused bribes, though poor ; 
and place, though ambitious. But he was essentially 
— here is the secret-^essentially an intriguanU Bred 
in the old school of policy, he thought mamsuvring 
wisdom, and duplicity the art of governing. Like Ly- 
sander,* he loved plotting, yet neglected self-interest. 
There was not a man less open or more honest. This 
charaeter, so rare in all countries, is especially so in 
England. Your blunt squires, your politicians at Bel- 
lamy*s, do not comprehend it They saw in Vemon the 
arts which deceive enemies, and they dreaded lest, 
though his friends, they themselves should be deceived. 
This disposition, so fatal to Vemon, his daughter in- 
herited. With a dark, bold, and passionate genius, that 
in a man would have led to the highest enterprises, she 
iinked the feminine love of secrecy and scheming. 
To borrow again from Plutarch and Lysander, *' When 
the skia of the Hon feil short, she was quite of opinion 
that it should be eked out with the foz's.'* 

• Plutareb's *' Life of JUTrander.** 
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CHAPTER la 

TSE HSRO BTTRODÜOSD TO 017R RKABXR*8 NOTlGld-^ 
PIALOGUE BETWEBN HIM8ELP AND Ul» rATBER.-^ 
FEROT GODOUPHIN'S C^HARACTER A» A B0T.*--THB 
CATAATRDFBE OF BIS 8CB00L LIFE. 



<^ Perct, remembier that it 19 to-morroW jroii will 
turn to school/' said Mr. Godolphin to Jus only 9on. 

Percy pouted, and« after a momeotary ailence, re* 
plied, " No, father, I think I shall go to Mr. Saville'a* 
He haa asked me to apeod a momh with him ; aod he 
aays righily that I »hall leara more with him thin al 
Dr. ShaUowell't, where I am already head of the sixth 
form.'' 

*< Mr. Saville ia a cozoomb, and yoii are another P 
replied the father, who^dressed in anoid flannel dresa* 
ing-gown^ with a wom velvet cap on bis head» and cow* 
ering gloomily over a wretched fire, seemed no bad 
personification of that mixture of half-hypoch<»driBe» 
nalf-miser, whioh he was in reality, ^ DonH talk to 
me of going to town, sir, or — ^ 

** Father," interrupted Perey, in a cool and mm^a* 
laut tone, as he folded bis arn» and looked straight 
and shrewdly on the patemal face, " father, let us un- 
derstand each other. My schooling« I auppoae, ia 
rather an ezpenaive afiair f ' 

" You may well say thal, air! EiqpenaiTe ! — ^it ia 
frightfol, horrible, ruinous ! Ezpensive l Twenty 
pounds a year, board and Latin ; five guineas washing ; 
fivQ more writing and arithmetic. Sir, if I were not 
resohed that you ahould not want education, though 
you may want fortune, I should — ^yes, I shoiild — What 
do you mean, sir? — you are laughing 1 Is thia your 
respect, your gratitude to your father f 

A. slight ahade feil orer the farigltt and intelligenl 
countenance of the boy. 
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^ Don't let U6 talk of gr%(itade," said he» sadly ; «* God 
know8 what either you or I have to be grateful for 1 
Fortune has left to your proud aäme but these bare walls 
and a handful of barren acres ; to me she gave a fa* 
dier's affection — ^not such aa Nature had msäe it, but 
cramped and soured by misfortunes." 

Here Percy paused, and hia father seemed also Struck 
and affected. '* Let us," renewed, in a lighter strain, 
this Singular boy, who might have passed, by some 
months, his fifteenth year, ^ let us see if we cannot ac« 
commodate matters to our mutuai.satisfaction. You 
can ili afford my schooling, and I am resolved that at 
Bchool I will not stay. Saville is a relation of ours ; 
he has taken a fancy to me ; he has even hinted that 
he may leave me his fortune ; and he has promised, at 
least, to afford me a home and his tuition as long as I 
like. Give me free passport hereafter to come and go 
as I list, and I in tum will engage never to cost you 
another Shilling. Come, sir, shall it be a compact ?*' 
^You wound me, Percy," said the father, with a 
moumful pride in his tone : '' I have not deserved this, 
at least from you. You know not, boy — ^you know not 
all that has hardened this heart ; but to you it has noi 
been hard ; and a taunt from you — yes, that is the ser- 
pent*8 töoth !" 

Percy in an instant was at his father*s feet ; he seiz- 
ed both his hands» and burst into a passionate fit of 
tears. '* Forgiv« me," he said, in broken words ; ** I 
-=-I meant not to taunt you. I am but a giddy boy ! 
send me to school ! do with me as you will !" 

** Ay," said the old man, shaking his head gently, 
-** you know not what pain a son*s bit(er word can send 
to a parent*s heart. But it is all natural, perfectly nat^ 
Ural ! You would reproach me with a love of money ; 
it is the sin youth is least lenient to. But what I can 
1 look round the world, and not see its value, its neces- 
sity? Year afler year, from my first manhood, I have 
toiled and toiled to preserve from the hammer these 
last remnants of my ancestors' domains. Year after 
year fortune haa slipped from my grasps and, a^r all 
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Tay efforti», tuid towards the ciose of a long lifo» I stand 
on the very verge of penury. But you cannot teil — no 
man whose heart is not seamed with many yeara can 
teil, or oan appreciate the motiv^s that have formed 
my eharacter. Yon, however" — aiid his voice aoften- 
ed as he laid his hand on his son's head — ^^ you, how- 
ever — ^the gay, the hold, the young — should not have 
your brow crossed and your eye dimmed by the cares 
that Surround me. Go! I will accompany you to 
towh ; I will see' Savillo myseUl If he be one with 
whom my son can« at so tender an age» be safely trust 
ed, you shall pay him the Tisit you wish." 

Percy would have replied, but his father checked 
him ; and, before the end of the evening, the fathei 
had resolved to forget as much as he pleased of the 
conversation. 

The eider Godolphin was one of those charactera 
on whom it is vain to attempt making a permanent in^ 
pression. The habits of his mind wäre durably form« 
ed : like waters, they yielded to any sudden intrusion, 
but closed instantly again. Early in lifo he had been 
taught that he ought to marry an heiress ibr the bene- 
fit of his estate — his ancestral estate ; the restoration 
of which he had been bred to consider the grand ob- 
ject and ambition of lifo. His yiews had been strange- 
fy bafied ; but, the more tli^ey were thwarted, the more 
pertinaciously he clung to ^em. Naturally kind, gen- 
erous, and social, he had sunk at length into the ancho- 
rite and the miser. All other speculations that should 
retrieve his ancestral honours had failed : but there is 
one speculation that never fails — ^the speculation of 
taving ! It was to this that he now indissolubly at- 
tached himself. At moments he was open to all his 
<dd habits, but those moments were rare and few. A 
cold; hard, frosty penuriousness was his prevalent char- 
acteristic. He had sent his son, with eighteen penoe 
in his pocket, to a school of twenty pounds a yeaf, 
where, naturally enough, he leamed nothing but mi«* 
Chief and cricket ; yet he oonceived that his son owed 
lUoi eteroal obligationSi 
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Lackily for Percy, he was an eapecial faTonrite with 
a eertain not uncelebrated character of the name of 
Saville ; and Saviile claimed the privilege of a rela- 
tion to supply him with money and receive him at bis 
home. Wild, passionate, fond to excess of pleasure, 
the yonng Qodolphin caught eagerly at these occaaioB- 
al Visits ; and at each his mind, keen and penetrating 
as it naturally was, took new flights and revelled in 
new views. He was already the leader of his school, 
the torment of the master« and the lover of the mas- 
ter's daughter« He was fifteen year* okl, but a chai«- 
aeter. A seccet pride, a secret bittemess» and an open 
wit and recklessness of beanng, rendered ^bim, te all 
■eemingy a boy more endowed with energies than afiec- 
tions. Yet a kind word fiom a friend's lipS was never 
^thout its effect on him, and he might bare been led 
by the silk whüe he would have snapped the chain. 
Bttt these were his boyish traits of nund : the world 
soon altered them. 

The subject of the visit to Saville was not again 
touched upon. A little reflection showed Mr. Grodol- 
phin how nugatory were the promises of a schoolboy 
that he should not cost his father another Shilling ; and 
he knew that SaviUe's house was not exactly the spot 
in which economy was best leamed* He thought it, 
therefore, more pradent that his son should retnin to 
scbool. 

To scbool went Percy Qodolphin; and, abont three 
weeks afterward, Percy Qodolphin was condemned to 
expulsion for retuming, with considerable unction, a 
slap in the üace that he had received from Dr. Shallo- 
welL Instead of waiting for his father^s arrival, Percy 
made up a small bündle of clothes, and let himself 
drop, by the help of the bed-curtains, from the window 
of the room in which he was confined, and towards the 
close of a fine summer's evening found himself on the 
high road between **** and London, with indepeod* 
enee at his heart and (SaviUe's last gift) ten guineas in 
bis pocket. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

PEKCT's FIRST ADVENTÜRS AS A 7BXE AOBNT* 

It was a fine, picturesque outline of road on which 
the young outcast found himself joumeying, whither 
he neither knew nor cared. His heart was füll of en- 
terprise and the unfleshed valour of inezperience. He 
had proceeded several miles, and the dusk of the evea- 
ing was setting in, when he observed a stage*coaofa 
crawling h'eavily up a hill a little ahead of him, and a 
tall, well'shaped man Walking alongskle of it, and ges« 
ticulating somewhat violently. Godolphin reniarked 
him with some euriosity ; and the man, tuming abrupt- 
ly round, perceived, and in his turnnoticed very inquisi- 
tively, the person and aspect of the young traveller. 

* *' And how now ?'* said he, presently, and in an 
agreeable though -familiär and unceremonious tone of 
voice ; ** whither are you bouud this time of day V* 

<*It is no business of yours, fhend," said the boy» 
with the proud petulance of his. age ; ** mind what be- 
longs to yourseif 

" You are sharp on me, young sir,*' retumed the oth- 
er : '* but it is our business to be loquacious. Know, 
sir" — and the stranger frowned — •* that we have order- 
ed many a taller feUow than yourself io execution for 
a much smaller insolence than you seem capable of." 

A iaugh from the coach caused Godolphin to lift up 
his eyes, and he saw the door of the vehicle half open, 
as if for coolness, and an arch female face looking 
down on him. 

*' You are merry on me, I see," said Percy : *' come 
out, and l'U be even with you, pretty one." 

The ledy laqghed yet more loudly at the prematuve 
gallantry of the traveller ; but the man, without heeding 
her, and laying his band on Percy's Shoulder, said, 
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** Pray, sir, do yoa live at B**** V haming dio town 
they were Aow approaching. 

«* Not I/' Said Godolphin, freeing himself from the 
intrusion. 

'* You will, perliaps, sleep theret*' 

^ Perhaps I shall." 

** Yoa are too young to travel alone." 

" And you are too old to make tfuch impertineiit re» 
marks,'* retorted Godolphin, reddening with anger. 

^Faith, I like this spirit, my Hotspur," said the 
itranger, coolly. ^ If you are really going to put up 
for tlM night at B**^**, suppose we sup togetber." 

** And who aad wfaat are you V* asked Percy« blnndy* 

*^ Anything and ererything ; in other woids, an ac- 
tor!" 

" And the young lady— t" 

'* Is our prima dbnna. In fact, excöpt oor drivsr« the 
cpach holds none hut the ladies and gentlemen of our 
Company. We have made an excellent harrest al 
A****f and we are now on our way to the theatre al 
Q«***. pretty theatre it is, too, and has.been knowa 
to hold seventy-one potmds eight Shillings." Here the 
actor feil into a revery ; and Percy, moving nearer to 
the coach door, glanced at the damselt who retumed 
the look with a laugh which, though coquettish, was 
too low and musical to be called bold. 

^* So that gentleman, so free and easy in his manners, 
is not your husband t" 

'* Hearen forbid ! Do you think I shmild be so gay 
if he were ? But, pooh ! what can you know of mar- 
ried life ? No 1" she continued, with a pretty air of 
mock dignity, ** I am the Belvidera^ die CäUsta of the 
Company ; above all control, all husbanding, and reap> 
ing thirty-three Shillings a week^" 

^ But are you above lovers as well as hnsbandst" 
asked Percy, with a takish air, borrowed from Sairille« 

" Bless the boy 1 No : but then my lovers mos! be 
at least as tall, and at least as rieh, and, I am afraid, at 
least as old, as myseif.*' 

^ Don't fiighten yourself, my dear/' retonied Percy ; 
** J was not about to make love to you/" 
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«* Were 3rou not ? Yes you were, and you know it. 
Bat why won't you 8iip with us ?" 

*< Why not, indeed V thought Percy, as the idea) thus 
more enticingly put than it was at first, presaed upon 
him. *' If you ask me,** said he, *' I will." 

" I (2o ask you, then," said the actress ; and here the 
hero of the Company turned abruptly round with a the- 
atrical start — said he to Godolphin, ^ To sup or not to 
sup ? that is the question.** 

f * To sup, sir," said Godolphin* 

" Very well ; I am glad to hear it. Had you noi 
better mount, and rest yourself in the coach? You 
can take my place ; I am stud3dng a new part. We 
have two mUes farther to B**** yet." 

Percy accepted the invitation, and was soon by the 
aide of the pretty actress. The horses broke into a 
•low trot, and thus, delighted wi()i his adventnre, the 
flon of the ascetic Godolphin, the pupil pf the courtly 
Saville, entered the town of B****^, and commenced 
his first independent campaign in the great world. 



CHAPTER V. 

THX MUHMERS.— OODOLPHIN IN LOTB. — TBE EFFECT OF 
FAMNT MILLINOBr's ACTINe UPON HIM. — THB TWO OF« 
FERS.-^OODOLFHIN QUIT8 THE PLAYERS. 

r 

OuR traveUers stopped at the first inn in the outskirts 
4>f the town. Here they ^ere shown into a large room 
on the ground floor, sanded, with a long table in the 
centre ; and, before the supper was served, Percy had 
leisure to examine'all the companions with whom he 
had associated himself. 

In the first place, there was an old gentleman of the 
age of sixty-three, in a bob-wig, and inclined to be 
Rtottt, who always played the l^er. He waa equally 
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•zcellent in tb« pensive Romeo and the bastltng Rapide 
He had an ill way df talking off the stage, partly be- 
cause he had lost all his front teeih ; a circumstance 
which made bim aroid, in general, those parte in which 
he had to Force a great deal of langhter. Nest, there 
was a little girl of abont fonrteen, who played angels, 
fariesj and, at a pinch, was very effective as an old 
woman. Thirdly, there was our free-and-easy cava- 
lier, who, having a loud yoice and a manly presence, 
usnally performed the tyrant. He was great in ^ Mac« 
beth," greater in ** Bombastes Forioso." Fourthly 
eame this gentleman's wife, a pretty, slatternish wom- 
an, much painted. She usnally performed the second 
female — ^the confidaht, the chambermaid — the Emilia 
to the Desdemona. And, fifthly, was Percy's new in« 
anorata-— a girl of about ooe-and-twenty, fair, with a 
ne» retrousse : beautiful aubnm hair, that was always 
a little dishevelled; the ' prettiest mouth, teetht and 
dimple imaginable; a natural colour, and a person 
that promised to incline hereafter towards that round« 
ness of Proportion which is more dear to the sensual 
than the romantic. This girl, whose name was Ftuuiy 
Millinger, was of so frank, good-hnmoured, and lirely 
a tum, that she was the idol of the whole Company, 
and her superiority in acting was never made a matter 
of jealousy. Actors may believe this or not, aa they 
please. 

** But ia this all jom Company t" said Peiey. 

*< All t No !" replied Fanny, taking off her bonnet, 
and Curling up her-tresses by the help of a dim. glass. 
" T^e rest are provided at the theatre along with the 
candle-snuffer and scene-shifters — ^part of the fized 
property* Why won't you take to the stage t I wish 
you would! you would make a very xespectable— 
page." 

•< Upon my word !'' said Percy , exceedingly offended. 

** Come, oome !'* cried the actress, slapping her 
hands, and perfectly unheeding his displeasure, '* why 
don*t yon help me off with my cloak t why don*t you 
■et me a cluur? why don'^t you take this great box out 
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of ray waj! why dott*t you — Hearen help me T and 
Bhe stamped her lilile foot quite sarioodiy on the floQn 
■^ k pretty peraon for a lover yoa are !" 
** Oho ! then I am a lover, you aoknowledge f 
" Nonsense ! get a chair next me at supper." 
The yoong Godolphin was perfectly fascinated by 
the lively actress ; and it was with no smail interest 
that he stationed himself the foUowing ni^ht in the 
8tage-box of the little theatre at *^*y to se^ how hie 
Fanny acted. The house was tolerably well fiUed, 
and the play was " She Stoops to Conquer." The 
male parts were> on the whole, respectabiy managed ; 
though Percy was somewhat surprised to observe that 
a man, who had joined the corps that moming« blessed 
with the most solemn countenance in the world — a fihe 
Roman nose, and a forehead like a sage's — was now 
dressed in nankeen tights, and a coat withont skirts, 
Splitting the sides of the gallery in the part of Tantf 
Lumpkin, But into the heroine Fanny Millinger threw 
a grai^e, a sweetness, a simple yet dignified spirit of 
true love, that at once charmed and astonished all 
present. ^ The applause was unbounded ; and Percy 
Godolphin feit proud of himself for having admired 
one whom erery one eise seemed also resolred upon 
admiring. 

When the comedy was finished he went behind the 
Bcenes^ and for the first time feit the rank which intel« 
lect bestows. This idle gtrl^ with whdm he had before 
, been so familiär ; who had seemed to him» boy as he 
waa, only made for jesting, and coqnetry, and triflingi 
he now feit to be raised to a sudden eminence that 
Startled and abashed him^ He became shy and awk« 
ward, and stood at a dislai^ee atealing a glance towards 
her, bat without the eoiirage to ^proach and complt« 
ment her. 

The quick eye of the actress detected the effect she 
had prbduced. She was natnrally pleased at it, and« 
Coming np to Godolphin, she touched his Shoulder, and 
with a smile rendered still more brilliant by the rouge 
yet imwaah^ firoa the dimpied ebeeka» said« << W^ 



BMMl awkward swainl no flattery ready for me! Go 
toi yoQ woii*t miit mes gat yomaeu anothar aoH 
praaa !" 

«* Yon haT« plaaaad ma into raspacting yoo,*' aaid 
Oodolphin. 

There waa a delicacy in iha axpreaaioD thal was 
▼aiy characteriatic of tha real mind of the apaakar, 
though that mind waa not yet davaloped ; and tha pret« 
ty actreaa waa touched by it at the moment, though» 
deapite the grace of her acting, aha waa hy natura far 
too Tolatile to think it at all advantageoua to be respeet» 
id on the long ran. She did not act in tha ailer(H6cai 
and Grodolphin escorted her home to the inn. 

So long as hia ten gttineaa laated— «whieh tha nadar 
will conceive was not very long*— Godolphin atayad 
with the gay troop aa^the welcome lovar of it« cluef 
Ornament. To her he confided hia name and hiatory : 
ahe laoghed heartily at tha lattar, for ahe waa one of 
Venua's tnie childran, fond of atriking mirth out of aU 
anbjecta. <* But what,** aaid ahe, patling hia cheak af« 
fectionately, ** what ahonld hinder yoa from joining na 
for a little while ? I could teach roa to be an actor in 
three leaaona. Come now, attend 1 It ia but a mere 
aariea of tricks, thia art that seema to you ao admira* 
ble." 

Oodolphin grew ambarrasaed. Thara waa in bim 
a aort of hidden pride that could never endnre to aub* 
jact itself to the censura of othera* He had no pro* 
pensity to imitation, and he had a strong susceptibility 
to the ridicnlotts. These traits of mind, thua aarly 
developed — which in later life prarented hia arar find* 
ing fit scope for bis natural powera, which mada him 
too proud to biistle and too phflosophical to shine-^ 
wera of Service to him on this occasion, and prasenred 
him from the danger into which ha mighi otharwiaa 
hava fallen. He conld not be peraoaded to act: tha 
fair Fanny gava up the attempt in despair. ^ Yat stay 
with US,** said sha, tandarly, '*and diara Hiy poor 
aamings.*' 

Godolphia atartad; and in tba wondeifol contntdi»- 
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tkms of the proud human heatt, this generous offef 
finom the poor actress gave him a distaste, a displeas- 
ure, that almost reconciled him to parting from her« 
It seemed to open to him at once the equivocal mode 
of life he had entered upon. ** No, Fanny,'' said he, 
afler a pause, '* I am here because 1 reaolved to be in- 
dependent : I cannot« therefore, choose dependance.** 

*' Miss Millinger is wanted instantly for rehearsal,* 
said the littie girl who acted fairies and old women» 
pntting her head suddenly into the room^ 

" Biess me !" cried Fanny^ starting up ; '^ is it so 
Ute f Well, I must go no^. Good-by ! look in upon 
US— do.** 

* But Godolphin, moody and thoughtful, walked. into 
the Street; and, lo! the first thing that greeted fais 
eyes was .a handbill on the wallj describing his owa 
person, and offering twenty guineas reward for his de- 
tention. ^* Let him return to his afflicted parent," was 
the conclusion of the bill« '* and all shall be forgiven." 

Godolphin crept back to his apartment ; wrote a long, 
mflectionate letter to Fanny ; enclosed her his watch^ 
as the only keepsake in his power ; gave her bis ad- 
dress at Sarille's; and then, waiting tili dark, once 
more sallied forthi and took a place on the mail for 
London. He had no money for his passage, but his 
appearance was such that the coachman readily trnst- ' 
ed him; and the nezt moming at daybreak he was 
ander SaTÜle's roof. 
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CHAPTER VL 
Katrr godolphin the ovkst of satil&e.-^hb MHTKtd 

THB Lm<<OUAR]IS, AND BBCOMES DV BON TON. 

« And so,^ said Saville^ laughing, " jrou really gave 
ihem the slip : ezcellent ! But I envy yon your ad- 
Tentores whh the player^folk; Gadl if I Wer» some 
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years yomiger, I would join them mjself ; I should 
KCl Sir Pertinax Matsycophant famouftly; I have a 
touch of the mime in me. Well ! bat what do yon 
propose to do t Live with me T eh !*' 

'^ Why, I think that might be the best, and certainly 
it would be the pleasanteat, mode of passing my life. 
Bat—" 

«*Butwhatr 

" Why, I canscarcely qnarter myself on your coar« 
tesy; I should soon grow discontented. So I shaH 
write to my father, whom I, kindly and considerately, 
by-the-way, informed of my safety the very first day 
of my arrival in B****. I told hhn to direct his let- 
ters to your house ; bat I regret to find that the hand- 
bill which so frightened me from my propriety is the 
only notice he has deigned to take of my whereaboot. 
I shall write to him, therefore, again, begging him to lei 
me enter the army. It is not a profession I mach fan- 
cy ; but what then ? I shall be my own master.*' 

*^ Very well said !" answered Saville ; *' and here I 
hope I can senre you. If your father will pay die law- 
ful sum for a commission in the Guards, why, I think 
I have interest to get you in for that sum ^CMfie — ^no 
triiling favour.** 

Godolphin was enchanted at this proposal, and in* 
stamly wrote to his father, urging it strongly upon 
him ; Saville, in a separate epistle, seconded the mo- 
tion. ** You see," wrote the latter, "you see, my dear 
air, that your son is a wild, resolute scapegrace. Yon 
can do nothing with him by schools and coercion : put 
him to discipline in the king*s service, and condenm 
him to live on his pay. It is a cheap mode, after all, 
of providing for a reprobate ; and as he will have the 
good fortune to enter the army at so early an age, by 
äie time he is thirty he may be a colonel on full-pay. 
Seriously, this is the best thing you can do with him» 
unless you have a living in your family.** 

The old gentleman was mnch discomposed by these 
letters and by his son*s previous elopement He could 
noty however, bul foresee that, if he i^sisted the boy*» 
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irithesy he was likely to have a troubleaome time of it. 
Scrape afler acrapet difficulty foUowing difficolty, might 
eoaue, all coating both anxiety and money. The prea- 
ent offer fornished him with a fair ezcuae for ridding 
himaelf« for a long time to come, of farther proTiaion 
for hia offspring; and now growing daily more and 
more attached to the indolent routine of aolitary econo- 
miea in which he moved, he was glad of an opportu- 
jiity to deliver himself from future intemiption, and 
•urrender.his whole aoul to hia favourite occupation. 

At length, after a fortnight'a delay and meditation« 
he wrote shortly to Saville and hia aon ; aaying, after 
nuch reproach to the latter, that if the conuniasion 
could rcAlly be purchaaed at the anm apecified, he was 
williog to make a sacrifice, for which he most pinch 
himaelf, and conclude the buaineaa. Thia touched the 
aon, but Saville laughed him out of the twinge of good 
feeUng ; and rery shortly afterward Percy Godolphin 
was gazetted aa a comet in the - . Life Gnaida. 

The life of i^ aoldier, in peace, ia indolent enough, 
Heaveii knowa 1 Percy liked the new uniforms and 
the new horsea-ndl of which were bought on credit« 
He liked hia new companiona; he liked balla; ha 
liked flirting; he did not dislike Hyde Park from foor 
o^clpck tili aix ; and he was not very much bored by 
drilla and parade. It was much to hia credit in the 
World that he was the protegi of a man who had ao 
great a character for profligacy and gambling aa Au- 
guatua Saville; and, under auch auapices, he found 
bimself launched at oace into the füll tide of ^ good 
aociety.". 

Young, romantic, hi^-spririted — ^with the classic 
featurea of an Antiaoua, and a veiy. pretty knack of 
compliroenting and writing veraes — ^Percy Gkidoiphin 
floon became» while yet more fit in years for the nur- 
aery than the world, " the curled darling^ of that wide 
class of highbom women who have nothing to do but 
to hear love made to them, and who, all arti^ce them- 
aelvea, think the love aweeteat which apringa from tha 
iBoat natural aonrca« They like boybood wbea it ia 
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not bashful ; and from fifteen to twenty, a Juan need 
acarcely go to Seville to find a Julia. 

But love was not the worst danger that menaced the 
intoxicated boy. Saville, the most seductiTe of tutors 
— SaviUe, who, in his wit, his bon ton, his control over 
the great world, seemed as a god to all less elerated 
and less aspiring — Saville was Godolphin*s constant 
companion ; and Saville was worse than a profligate— 
he was a gambler ! One would think that gaming was 
the last vice that could fascinate the young : its ava» 
rice, its grasping, its hideous selfishness, its cold, cal* 
cnlating meanness, would, one might imagine, scare 
away all who have yet other and softer deities to wor- 
ship. But, in fact, the fault of youth is, that it can 
rarely resist whatever is the Mode. Gaming, in all 
countries, is the vice of an aristoeracy. The young 
find it already established in the best eircles; they 
are enticed by the habit of others, and ruined when 
the habit becomes their own. 

*' You look feverish, Percy,'* said Saville, as he met 
his pupil in the Park. " I donH wonder at it : you lost 
infemally last night." 

** M ore than I can pay," replied Percy, with a quir- 
ering lip. 

*' No ! you shall pay it to-morrow, for you shall go 
shares with me to-night. Observe," continued Saville, 
lowering his voice, ** I never hse.^ 

«*How! never?" 

^ Never, unless by design. I play at no game where 
Chance only presides. Whist is my favourite game : 
it is not populär : I am sorry for it. I take np with 
other games — I am forced to do it ; but, even at rauge 
et noir, I carry about with me the rules of whist. I 
calculate — I remember.** 

" But kazard ?" 

«* I never play at that !"said Saville, solemnly. "It 
is the deviPs game ; it defies skill. Forsake hcuearä^ 
and let me teach you icarti ; it is Coming into fash- 



ton.'* 



JSaviUe took great pains with Godolphin ; and Oo- 
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ddplüii, wlio was by natura of a contemplaÜT«, not 
hasty mood, was no saperficial disciple. As his biog- 
lapher, I grieve to confess that he became, though a 
|Mincüliously honest, a wise and fortunate gamester ; 
and thus he eked out betimes the slender piofits of a 
•ttbaltern's pay. 

This was the first great moral deterioration in Per* 
cy's mind : a mind whieh ought to have made him a 
Tsiy different being from what he became, but which 
no vicot no evil ezamplei could ever ontirely penreit. 



CBULPTER Vn. 

SATILLS VXCÜSSD TROH HAVDfO BVKAN AmCTIOKS.—* 
OODOLPHIN SE£S OHB WBOH JU JfEVMB. SSBS AOAIN. 
NKW ACTRBSS. 



Satillb was deemed the consummate man of the 
World — wise and heardess. How came he to take 
such gratuitous pains with the boy Godolphint la 
the first i^ace, Saville had no legkimate children ; Go- 
doiphin was his relation : in the second place, it may 
be observed, that hackneyed and blas^s men of the 
World are fond of the young, in whom they recognise 
something — a better something— belonging to them- 
selves. In Grodolphin*s gentieness and courage, Sa* 
Tille thought he saw the mtrror of his own crusted ur- 
banity and scheming persererance ; in Godolphin's fine 
Imagination and subtle intelleci be beheld bis own cun- 
ning and h3rpocri8y. The boy's popularity flattered 
him ; the boy's conversation amused. No man is so 
heartless but that he is capabie of strong likings when 
they do not put. him much out of his way : it was this 
sort of liking that Saville had for Godolphin. Besides, 
there was yet another reason for attachment, which 
at fin( teem top delicato to aotoate the refined 
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vidiipaiaiy; but, ezamined dosely, the delieacy vaii- 
ished. Savilie had loved — at least, had offered hia 
band tOr— Godolphin's mother (ske was aupposed an 
heiresa !)• He thought he had just missed being Go- 
dolphin's father : bis vanity made bim like to show the 
boy wbat a much better fadier he would have been than 
the ooe that ProTideace had given him. His resent- 
ment, too, against the accepted suiter made him love 
to exercise a little spiteful revenge against Grodol- 
phin*s father : he was glad to show that the son pre« 
lerred where the mother rejected. All these motivea 
combined made Saville take, as it were, to the young 
Percy ; and being rieh, and habitually profuse, though 
prudent, and a shrewd speculator withal, the pecuniary 
part of his kindness cost him no pain. But Godolphin, 
who was not ostentatious, did not trust himself largely 
to the capricious fount of the worldling^s generosity. 
Fortune smiled on her boyish votary ; and, during the 
ahort time he was obliged to cuUivate her favours, 
ahowered on him at least a sufficiency for suppoit, or 
even for display. 

Crowded with fine people and blazing with light 

wete the rooms of the Countess of B , as, flushed 

from a late dinner at Saville's, young Godolphin made 
his appearance in the scene« He was not of those 
numerous gentlemen, the stock-fiowers of the parterre, 
who stick themselves up against walls in the panoply 
of neckclothed silence. He came not to balls from 
the vulgär motive of being seen there in the most con- 
spicuous Situation — a motive so apparent among the 
atiff exquisites of England. He came to amuse him- 
self; and if he found no one capable of amusing him, 
he saw no necessity in staying. He was always seen, 
therefore, conversing, or dancing« or listening to music 
«-*or he was not seen at alL 

In exchanging a few words with a Golonel D , 

a noted rouS and gamester, he obsenred, gazing on him 
▼ery intently — and, as Percy thought, very rudely — an 
dd gentleman in a dress of the last Century. Tum 
where he would, Godolphin could not xid himaelf «f 
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the ^ze ; so at length he met it with a look of eqo^l 
scrutipy and courage. The old gentleman slowly ap- 
proached. ^'Percy Grodolphin, I think?" said he. 

" That is my name, eir," replied Percy. ** Yours — ** 

** No matter ! Yet stay ! you shali know it. I am 
Henry Johnstone— old Harry Johnatone. You have 
heard of him? — ^your father'a first coiiain. Well, I 
grieve, young air, to find that you asaooiate with that 
raacal Saville. Nay, äever Interrupt me, sir ! — I gdere 
to find that you, thus young, thua uhguanled, are left to 
be ruined in heart and corrupted in nature by apy one 
who will take the trouble ! Yet I like your counte- 
nance 1 — I like your countenance ! — it is open, yet 
thoughtful ; frank, and yet it has something of melan- 
choly. You hare not Charles*« coloured hair; but 
you are much younger — much. I am glad I have seen 
you ; I came here on purpose : good-night !** and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, the old man disappeared. 

Godolphin, recovering his surprise, recollected that 
he had often heard his father speaJf of a rieh and ec- 
centric relation named Johnstone : this singular inter- 
view made a strong but moraentary impression on him. 
He intended to seek out the old man's residence ; but 
one thing or another drove away the fulfilment of the 
Intention, and in this world the relations never met 
again. 

Percy, now musinriy gli^g through the crowd, sank 
into a seat beeide a lady of forty-five, who sometimes 
amused herseif in making lore to him — because there 
could be no härm in sych a mere bpy ! and presently 
afterward, a Lord George Somebody, ^auntering up, 
asked the lady if he had iiot seen her at the play on 
the previous night. 

** Oh yes ! we went to see the new actress. How 
pretty she is !-r-so unaffected too-^ho w yreW she sings !" 
* " Pretty well — er V replied Lord George, passing 
his band through his hair. *^Very nice girl— erl 
good ankles. Devilish bot-— er, is not it — er— er? 
What a bore this is : eh! Ah! Godolphin! don't for- 
det WattWs— er !** and bis lordship er'd hixnself off« 
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^ What actress is this f* 

** Oh, a yery good ene, indeed !— eame oat in * The 
Belle^s Stratagem.' We are going to see her to-mor« 
row : will you dine with ua early, and be our cavalier T' 

'< Nothing will please me more ! Yonr ladyship haa 
dropped your handkerchief." 

^ Thank you !" said the lady, bending tili her hair 
louched Gtodolphin'a cheek, and gently pressing the 
hand that waa eztended to her. It waa a wonder that 
Godolphin never became a coxcomb. 

He dined the next day according to appointment : 
he went to the play ; and, at the moment hia eye firat 
larned to the atage, a univeraal burat of applauae indi- 
eated the entrie of the new actreaa-^Fanny Miliinger ! 



CHAPTER Vm. 
«ODOLPmi'a FiJiaioM ron m aTAos.— rsi DirriR- 

XNCB IT BNGBNPBRSD IN HU HABITa OF UVl. 

Now thia event prodaced a great influence OTer Oo« 
dolphin^a habits — ^and I auppoae, therefore, I may add, 
over hia character. He reoewed hia acquaintanco with 
the lively actreas. 
** What a change 1'^ cried both. 
<<The atiolling player riaen into oeiebrity !** 
** And the nmaway boy poliahed into faahion l** 
** You are handaomer Üum ever, Fanny." 
**I retarn the . compliment," rej^ed Fanny, with a 
conrtesy. 

And now Godolphin became a conatant attendant at 
the theatre. This led him into a mode of life quite 
difierent from that which he had lately cultivated. 

There are in London two aeta of idle men: one 
•et, the butterfliea of balls; the loungera of the reg- 
iibv walka of aociet^s dinersHMit; tlM ^old familiär 
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faces," Seen everywhere, known to ewery one: the 
other set, a more wild, irregulär, careless race, who 
go little into parties, ai|d rote balls a nuisance ; who 
live in dube, frequent theatres, drive about late o' 
nights in mysterious-looking vehicles, and enjoy a vast 
acquaintance aroong the Aspasias of pleaqurd. These 
are' the men who are the critics of theatricals : black- 
neckclothed and well-booted, they sit in their boxes 
and decide on the ankles of a dancer or the roice 
pf a singer. They hare a smattering of üterature^ 
and iise a great deal of Frencli in their conversa- 
tion : they have something of romance in their com- 
position, and have been known to marry for lore. In 
shprt, there is in their whole nature a more roving, 
liberal, Continental character of dissipation than be- 
longs to the cold, tarne, dull, prim, hedge-cHpped indo- 
lence of more national ezquisitism. Into this set, out 
of the other set, fei) young Qodolphin ; and oh ! the 
merry momings at actresses' houses ; the jovial sup* 
pers a(ier the play ; the buoyancy» the briliiancy, the 
espritj with which the hours, from midnight to cock* 
crow, were often pelted with rose-leaves and drowned 
in Rhenish. 

By degrees, howerer, as Godolphin warmed into his 
attendance at üie playhonaes, the 6ae iateUectnal some- 
thing that lay yet undestroyed at bis heart stirred np 
emotione which he feit his more vulgär associates were 
unfitted to share. 

There is that in theatrical representation which per- 
petually awakens whatever romance belongs to our 
character. The magic lights ; the pomp of scene ; 
the palace, the camp ; the forest ; the midnight world ; 
the imaged moonlig^t on the water ; the melody of the 
tragic rhythm ; the grace of the comic wit ; the stränge 
art that gires such meaning to the poet's lightest word ; 
the fair, false, ezciting lifo that is detailed before ns 
— crowding into some three little hours all that our 
most busy ambition could desire — ^love, enterprise, war, 
gloryl the kindiing exaggeration of the sentiments 
vhich belong tp tl^ itag»— Uke pur owq in pur bgktr 
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est moments : all these appeals to onr finer Sensen are 
not made in vain. Cur taste for castle-building and 
▼isions deepens upon i^s ; and we. cli^w a mental opi- 
um, which stagnates all^the other faculties, but wakens 
ihat of the ideaL 

Godolphin was pecnliarly fascinated by the siage ; 
fae loved to steal away from his oompanions, and, alone . 
and unheeded, to feast his mind on the unreal stream 
of existenee that mirrored images so beautiful. And 
oh ! while yet we are young — while yet the dew lin- 
gers on the green leaf of spring — while all the bright- 
er, the more enterprising part of the future is to come 
— while we know not whether the true life may not. b|9 
fisionary and excited as the fal^e* — how deep and rieh 
A transport is it to see, to feel, to hear Shakdpeare's 
conceptions made actual, though all imperfectly, and 
only for an ,hour 1 Sweet Atden ! are we in thy for- 
est! thy ** shadowy groves and unfrequented glens 1** 
Bosalindy Jaques, Orlando« have you indeed a. being 
opon earth? Ah! this is true eiichantment! and, 
when we tum back to Hfe, we turn from the colours 
which the Claude glass breathes over a winter's laod- 
•cape to the nakedness of the landscape itself ! 



CHAPTER IX; 

tKE LEOACT. — k NKW DEFORHITY IN SAVILLK.-t-THS 
NATtJRB Oir WORLDLT LIAISONS.— «OJK>LFHIN LEAVXB 
BNOLAMD. 

. BüT then it is not always ä sustainer of the stago 
delusion to be enamoured of an . actress : it takes ui 
too much . behind the scenes* Godolphin feit this so 
strongly that he liked those plays least in which Fanny 
performed. Off the stage her character had so little 
romanee» that he eonld sißt döceive himtelf into the 
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romttiee of her character heiore the lamps. LaekHyt 
howeTer, Fanny did not attempt Sh&kspeare. She 
was inimitable in raudeTille, in faree, and in the light* 
er comedy ; but she had pmdently abandoned tragedy 
in deserting the bam. She was a girl of mach taleni 
and quickness, and discovered exactly the paths in 
which her yanity could walk without being wounded* 
And there was a simplicity, a frankness about her 
inanner, that made her a most agreeable companion. 

The attachment between her and Godolphin was not 
▼ery violent ; it was a silken tie, which opportunity 
could knot and snap a hundred times over withoot 
doing much wrong to the hearts it so lightly united. 
Over Godolphin the attachment itself had no infinencOy 
while the effeeis of the attachment had an infiuence so 
great. 

One night, after an absence from town of two or 
three days, Gk>dolphin retnmed home from the theatre, 
and found among Ihe letters waiting his arrival one 
from his father. It was edged with black ; the seal, 
tooy was black. Godölphin's heart misgave him : 
tremblingly he opened it, and read as foUows : 

^ Dkau PsRcnr, 
^ I have news for yon, which I do not know wheth« 
er I should call good or bad. On the cme band, your 
cousin, that old. oddity, Harry Johnstone, is dead, and 
has left you, out of his immense fortune, the poor sum 
of twenty thousand pounds. Bat mark ! on condition 
diat you leave the Guards, and either reside wiüi me, 
or, at least, leave London tili your majority is attained. 
If you refuse these conditions, you lose the legacy, 
It is rather stränge that this curious character should 
take such pains with your morals, and yet not leave 
«M a Single Shilling. But justice is out of fashion 
nowadays ; yonr showy virtues only are the rage. I 
beg, if you choose to come down here, that you will 
get me twelve yards of house-fiannel ; I enclose a 
pattem of the quality. .• Snugg, in Oxford-street, near 
Tottei^am CkHttt Road, is my man. It is certainly a 
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bandsome tbing in old Johnstone : but so odd to omik 
me. How did you get acqaainted with him? The 
twenty thousand pounds will, however, do much for 
the poor property. Pray take care of it, Percy-« 
pray do. 

'* I bare bad a toucb of the gout for the first time. 
I bare been too luxurious: by proper abstinence, I 
truat to bring it down, Ck>mpliineat8 to that smooth 
rogue SaviUe. 

** Your aflfectibnate 

" A. G. 

"< P.S.— Discharged Old Sally for flirting with tbe 
butcher's boy : flirtations of that sort make meat weigh 
much beavier. Bess is my only she helpmate now, 
besidea the old creature who shows the ruine: so 
much the better. What an eccentric creature that 
Johnstone was I I hate eccentric people.*' 

The letter feil from Percy's bands. And this, tben, 
was the issue of bis Single interview with the poor old 
man t It was events like these, way ward and stränge 
(events which checkered bis whole life), that, secretly 
to bimself, tinged Godolphin*s character with supersti«* 
tion. He afterward dealt ean amart with fatalities 
and influences. 

You may be sure that he did not sleep much that 
night. Early the next rooming he sougbt SaviUe^ 
and imparted to him the Intelligence be had received. 

" DroU enough !** said Saviile, languidly, and more 
than a little displeased at this generosity to Godolphin 
from another ; for, like all smali-hearted persona, he 
was jealous; **droll enough! heml'and you nevex 
knew him but once, and tben he abused me t I won- 
der at that ; I was very obliging to bis vulgär son.** 

*< What ! be had a son, tben T 

**Some two«legged creature of that sort, raw and 
bony, dropped into London like a ptarroigan, wild* and 
Bcared out of bis wits. Cid Johnstone was in the 
Gountry, taking care of his wife, who had lost the uso 
of bor Umbaovor aiace ähe had been married: caughl 

D 
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a Tiolent — ^hnsband — ^the first day of wedlock ! The 
boy, sole son and heir, came up to town at the age of 
discretion; got introduced to me; I patronised him; 
brought him into a decent degree of faahion ; played 
a few games at cards with him ; won some money ; 
would not win any more ; advised him to leave off; 
too yoang to play; neglected my advice; went od, 
and, d — a the fellow ! if he did not cut his throat one 
morning ; and the father, to my astonishmenty laid ihe 
blame upon me !" 

Crodolphin stood aj^alled in speechless disgust. 
He never loved Sayille from that hour. 

**' In fact," resumed SaTille, carelesaly, ** he had lost 
▼ery considerably. His father was a stern, hard man, 
and the poor boy was frightened al the thought of his 
displeasiire. I suppose Monsieur Papa imagmes me 
a sort of moral pgre, eating np all the little yooths that 
fall in my way ! since he leaves you twenty thousand 
pounds, on condition that you take care of yonrself, 
and shun the castle I live in. Well, well ! 'tis all very 
flattering ! And where will you go ? To Spain V 

This Story aflfected Percy sensibly. He regretted 
deeply that he had not sought out the bereaved father« 
and been of some comfort to his later hours. He ap- 
preciated all that warmth of sympathy, that dehcacy 
of heart, which had made the old man com'passionate 
his young relation's unfriended lot, and couple his gift 
with a condition, likely, perhaps, to moderate Percy's 
desires to the independence thus bestowed, and cer- 
tain to remove his more tender years from a scene of 
Gonstant contagion. Thus melancholy and thoughtful» 
Godolphin repaired to the house of the now famouSy 
the now admired Miss Millinger. 

Fanny received the good news qf his fortune with 
a smile, and the bad news of his departure from Eng- 
land with a tear. There are some attachments, of 
which we so easily sound the depth that the one Der- 
er thinks of exacting from the other the sacrifices that 
aeem inev^table to more earnest affeetions. Fanny / 
never dreamed of leaving her theatricd career and ae« 
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«ompanying Godolphin; Godolplnn never dreamed 
of demanding it. These are the coimexions of tbe 
great world : my good reader, leam the great world 
a« 3rou look at them ! 

All was soon settled. Godolphin was easily diseni- 
barrassed of bis commission. Six hundred a year 
from bis fortune was allowed bim during bis minority. 
On tbis be migbt well play a decorous part, not, in- 
deed, as the Englisb seigneur, but as tbe Citizen of 
tbe world. At the age of little more than sizteen, but 
with a character which premature independence had 
half formed and also half enenrated, the young Godol- 
phin saw tbe «bores of England recede before bim, 
and feit bimself alone in the univezse — the loid of 
his own fal^e. 



CHAPTER X. 

THB BDVCATION OV CONSTANCS's lUND. 

Mbanwhilb, Constance Vemon grew np in woman- 
hood and beanty. All around her contributed to feed 
that Stern remembrance which her fatber's dying words 
had bequeatbed. Naturally proud, quick, susceptible, 
■be feit sligbts, often merely incidental, with a deep 
and brooding resentment. The forlorn and dependant 
girl could not, indeed, fail to meet with many bitter 
proofs that her Situation was not forgotten by a woiid 
in which prosperity and Station are tbe cardinal virtues. 
Many a loud wbisper, many an intentional '* aside," 
reached her haugbty ear and coloured her pale cheek« 
Such aecidents increased her early-formed asperity of 
thought ; cbilled tbe gushing flood of her young afieo- 
tions ; and sbarpened, with a relentless edge, her bit- 
ter and caustic hatred to a society she deemed at once 
insoleiu and wortbless. To a taste intuitively fine and 
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noble, the essential Tulgarities — tbe fierceness to-day; 
the cringing to^morrow ; the veneration for power ; 
the indifference to virtue, which characterized the Tra- 
iners and rulers of " society'' — coi^d not but bring con* 
tempt as well as anger ; and, amid the brilliant circles 
to which 80 many aspirers looked up with hopeless am* 
bition, Constanee moved only to ridtcule, to loathe, to 
despise. 

So strong, so constantly nourished was this sentimeni 
of contetnpt, that it lasted with equal bitterness when 
Constanee afterward became the queen and presider 
over that great world in which sbe now shone — to dai^ 
sie, but not to mle. What at first might have seemed 
an exaggerated and insane prayer on the part of the 
father, grew, as her experience ripened, a natural and 
laudable command. Sbe was thrown entirely with that 
party aroid whom were bis early friends and bis lata 
deserters. She resolved to humble the crested arro- 
gance around her, as mnch from her own desire as from 
the wish to obey and revenge her father. From con* 
tempt for rank rose naturally the ambition of rank. 
The young beauty resolved to banish lore from her 
heart ; to derote herself to one airo and object ; to wia 
title and Station, that she might be able to give power 
and permanence to her disdain of those qualities in oth« 
ers ; and in the secrecy of night she repeated the vow 
which consoled her father's deathbed, and solemnly re« 
solved to crush love within her heart, and marry aolely 
for Station and for power. 

As the daughter of so celebrated a politician, it was 
natural that Constanee should take interest in politics. 
6he lent to every discussion of State events an eager 
and tbirsty ear. She embraeed with masculine ardour 
such sentiments as were then considered the extreme 
of liberality ; and she looked on that career which so* 
ciety limits to man as the noblest, the loftiest in Ihe 
World. She secretly curaed her lot that she was a 
woman, and prevented from personally carrying into ef« 
fect the sentiments she passionately esponsed. Mean* 
while» she did not neglect^ er suffer to rust» the brighl 
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weapon of a wit which imbodied, at times, all the biting 
energies of her contempt. To insoience sne retorted 
sarcasin ; aod, early abie to see thai society, like vir* 
tue, iiMist be trampled upon in order to yield forth its 
incense, she rose into respect by the hauteur of he^ 
manner, the bluntness of her satire, the independe'nce 
of her mind, far more than by her varioiis accomplish- 
ments aod her uanvalled beauty. 

Of Lady Erpingham she had nothing to complain ; 
kindy easy, insouciante^ and characterless, her protec« 
tress sometimes wounded her by carelessness, bat nev- 
er through design; on the contrary, the countess at 
once loved and admired her, and was as anxious that 
her protigie should form a brilliant alliance as if she 
l^d been her own daughter. Constance therefore loved 
Lady Eipingham with sincere and earnest warmth, and 
endeavoured to forget all the commonplaces and little- 
nesses of character which made up the mind of her 
protectress, and which otherwise would have been pre- 
cisely of that nature to which ooe like Constance would 
have been the least indulgent. 



CHAPTER XL 

COITTEIISATION BETWEEN LADT ERPINOHAH AMD CON- 
STANCE. -^ F ARTHER PARTICULARS OF OOD0LPHIN*S 
FAMILY« ETC. 

Ladt Erpinoham was a widow ; her jointure, for she 
had been an heiress and a duke's daughter, was large ; 
and the noblest mansion of all the vario^us seats pos- 
sessed by the wealthy and powerful house of Erping- 
ham had been allotted by her late lord for her widowed 
residence. Thither she went punctually on the first 
of every August, and quitted it punctually on the eighüi 
of aveiy Januaiy. 

D2 
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It was 8ome yeara afier the date of GMoIphin'a d^ 
parture from Eiiglai^, and the suramer following the 
spring in which Gonstance had been " brought oot f 
and after a d^but of such splendour that at this day 
(many years subsequent to that period) tbe Sensation 
she created is not only a matter of remembrance b«t 
of conyersationy Gonstance, despite the thumph of her 
▼anity, was not displeased to seek some refuge, evea 
from admirati(m, among the shades of Wendover Castle. 

** When," Said she one momingt as she was Walking 
with Lady Erpingham upon a terrace beneath the Win- 
dows of the Castle, which overlooked the country for 
miles, '* when will yon go with me, dear Lady Erping* 
ham, to see those ruins, of which I have heard so mach 
and so often, and which I have never been able to per- 
suade you to visit t Look ! the day is so clear that we 
can see their outline now — ^there, to the right of that 
church ! They cannot be so very far from Wenckyver." 

** Godolphin Priory is about twelve miles off,'' said 
Lady. Erpingham; ** but it may seem nearer, for it is 
sitoated on the highest spot of the county. Poor Ar« 
thur Godolphin ! he is lately dead I** Lady Erpingham 
sighed. 

" I never heard you speak of him before.** 

^ There might be a reason for my silence, Gonstance. 
He was the person, of all whom 1 ever saw, who ap- 
peared to me, when I was your age, the most fascina- 
ting. Not, Gonstance, that I was in love with him, or 
that he gave me any reason to become so through grat« 
itude for any affection on bis part. It was a girl*s fancy, 
idle and short-Iived — nothing more !" 

**And the young Godolphin — the boy who, at so 
early an age, has made himself known for his eccentric 
life abroad ?" 

^* Is his son ; the present owner of those ruins, and» 
I fear, of little more, unless it be the remains of a leg* 
acy received from a relation.*' 

^ Was the father extravagant, then ?" 

*' Not he ! But kis father had exceeded a patriraony 
greatly involved, and greatly reduced from its ancieot 
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importance« All tfae lande we see yonder — tbose vil- 
lageSt those wooda— once belonged to the Godolphina« 
They were the moat ancieot and the moat powerful 
family in this part of England ; but the eatatea dwin- 
dled away with each aucceaaiye generation ; aikl when 
Arthur Godolphint my Godolphin, aucceeded to the prop- 
erty, nothing waa left for him but the choice of three 
evils — a profession, obacurity, or a wealthy manriage. 
My father, who had long deatined me for Lord Erpin^- 
ham, insinualed that it waa in me that Mr. Godolpfaih 
wished to find the reaource I have last mentioned, and 
that in auch reaource waa my only attraction in hia 
eyea. I have aome reason to believe he proposed to 
the duke ; but he was silent to me, from whom, girl aa 
I waa, he might have been leaa certain of refuaal.'' 

'• What did he at last ?" 

" Married a lady who waa aupposed to be an heir- 
eaa ; but he had acarcely enjoyed her fortune a year 
before it became the subject of a lawsuit. He lost the 
cauae and the dowry ; and, what waa worse, the ex- 
penses of litigation^ and the aums he waa obliged to 
refund, reduced him to what, for a man of bis rank, 
might be considered absolute poverty. He was thor- 
oughly chagrined and soured by this event ; retired to 
those ruins, or, rather, to the small cottage that adjoina 
them, and there lived to the day of his death, shunning 
aociety, and oertainly not exceeding hia income." 

** I underatand you : he became paraimonious.'' 

*'To the exceas which bis neighboura called mi« 
aerly." 

" And his wife T 

^ Poor woman ! ahe waa a mere fine lady, and died, 
I believe, of the same Taxation which nipped, not the 
lifo, but the heart of her huaband.** 

•• Had they only one son !" 

" Only the present owner : Percy, I think — yea, Per^ 
cy ; it was hia mother*a aumame — Percy Gtodolphin.'^ 

*' And how came this poor boy to be thrown so.ear* 
]y on the world ! Did he quarrel with Mr. tSodolphin.** 

" I believe not : but, when Percy waa abont fifteen, he 
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leh the obscure school at which he was educated, and 
resided for some Itttle time with a relation, Augustua 
Saville. He stayed with him in London for aboat a 
year^ and went everywhere with him, though ao mere 
a boy. Hia mannera were, I well remember, aasured 
and formed. A relation left him aome raoderate lega« 
cy, and afterward he went abroad alone.** 
, '* But the ruina ! The late Mr. Godolphin, notwith- 
atanding hia reserve, did not object to indulging the 
curioaity ef bis neighbours !" 

**No! he waa proud of thoiintereat the ruina of hia 
hereditary manaion ao generally excited — proud of their 
celebrity in pjint-ahopa and in toura ; but he himaelf 
waa never aeen. The cottage in which he lived, 
though it adjoina the ruina, waa, of courae, aacred from 
intruaion, and ia ao walled in that that great delight of 
Engiiah viaitere at ahow-placea — peeping-in at win- 
dowa — waa utterly forbidden. However that be, during 
Mr. Grodolphin'a life I never had courage to viait what, 
to me, would have been a melancholy aceiie : now the 
pain would be aomewhat leas ; and, aince you wish it« 
auppoae we drive over and visit the ruina to-morrow. 
It ia the regulär day for aeeing them, by-the-by«*' 

"Not, dear Lady Erpingham, if it give you the 
leaat— " 

" My aweet girl,'* interrupted Lady Erpingham» when 
a aervant approached to announce viaitera at the caatle. 

" Will you go into the aaloon, Conatance ?*' aaid the 
eider lady« aa, thinking atill of love and Arthur Godol« 
phin, ahe took her way to her dreaaing-room to reno- 
vate her rouge. 

It would luive been a pretty amuaement to one of the 
leaaer devils, if, during the early romance of Lady Er- 
pingham'a feelinga towarda Arthur Godolphin, he had 
foretold her the hour when ahe would teil how Arthur 
Godolphin died a miaer — juat five minutea before ahe 
repaired to the toilet to decorate the cheek of age for 
the heedleaa eyea of ;a common acquaintance. 'Tia 
the woiid*a way ! For my part, I would undertake to 
find a better world in that rookery oppoaite my Win- 
dows. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SBiCRIPnON OF OODOLPHIN'8 H0U8I.-^THB FIRST Hl« 
TBRTIEW. ^IT8 SFFBOT ON C0M8TANCB. 

*' BuT,'* asked Constance, as the next day Lady Er* 
pingham and hereelf were performing the appointed 
pilgrimage to the ruins of Godolphin Phory, *^ if the 
late Mr. Godolphin, as he grew in years, acquired a 
tum of mind so penurious, was he not enabled to leave 
his son some addition to the pied de terre we are about 
to Visit r* 

'* He must certainly have lell some ready rooney,** 
answered Lady £q)inghain. ** But is it, after all, like- 
ly that so young a man as Percy Godi^phin could have 
lived in the manner he has done without incurring 
debts t It is most probable that he had some recourse 
to those persona so wUling to encourage the young and 
extravagant, and that repayment to them will more 
than swallow up any savings his iather might hava 
amassed.*' 

'* True enough !" said Constance ; and the conver* 
sation glided into remarks on avaricious fathers and 
prodigal sons. Constance was wit^ on the subject, 
and Lady Erpingham kughed herseif into excellent 
humour. 

It was considerably past noon when they anrived at 
the ruins. The carriage stopped before a small inn at 
the entranoe of a dismantled park ; and; taking advaa* 
tage of the beauty of the day, Lady Erpingham and 
Constance walked slowly towards the remains of the 
Priory. 

The scene, as they approached, was wild and pio*> 
turesque in the extreme. A wide and glassy lake lay 
stretched beneath them: on the opposite side stood the 
ruins. The large oriel window— the Gothic arch— Ibe 
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broken, jei still majestic column, all imbrowned and 
mossed with age, were still spared, and now mirrored 
themselves in the waveless and silent tide. Fragments 
of stone lay around for some considerable distance, and 
the whole was backed by hüls, covered with gloomy 
and thick woods of larch and fir. To the left they 
saw the stream which fed the lake, stealing away 
through grassy banks overgrawn with the willow and 
poUard oak : and there,.froni one or two cottages, only 
cattght in glimpses, thin wreaths of smoke rose in 
spires against the elear sky. To the right the gronnd 
was broken into a thousand glens and hoUows : the 
deer-lo.ved fem, the golden broom, were scattered about 
profusely; and here and there were dense groves of 
pollards ; or« at very rare intervals, some single tree 
decaying (for all round bore the seal of vassalage to 
Time), bat mighty, and greenly venerable in its decay« 

As they passed over a bridge that, on either aide of 
tfae stream, emerged, as it were, from a thick copse, 
they caught a Yiew of the small abode that adjoined 
the niins. It seemed covered entirely with ivy ; and, 
00 fkr from diminishing, tended rather to increase the 
romantic and imposing effect of the crumbling pile 
from whieh it grew. 

They opened a little gate at the other extremlty of 
tlie bridge, and in a few rainutes more they stood at the 
entrance to tbe Priory. 

It was an oak door studded with nails. The jessa- 
mtne grew upon either side ; and, to descend to a com- 
roonplace matter, they had some difficulty in finding 
the bell among the leaves in which it was irabedded. 
When they had found and touched it, its clear and 
lively sound rang out in that still and lovely, though 
desolate spot, wiä an effect startling and impressire 
from its contrast. There is something very-fairy-like 
in the cheerful voice of a bell sounding among the wild- 
er scenes of nature, pariicularly where Time advances 
bis claim to the sovereignty of the landscape ; for the 
cheerftilness is a: little ghostly, and might serve well 
enottgh for a tocsin to the elvish hordes whom our foot- 
Steps may be supposed to disturb. 
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An old womaii, in tbe neat peasant dress of oar coun« 
try, when, taking a little from the fashion of the last 
Century (the cap and the kerchief), it aasumes no un- 
graceful coatume, replied to their aommona. Sfae. was 
the solitaiy cicemue of the place. She had lived 
there, a lone and childlesa.widow, for thirty yeara ; and, 
of all the persona I have ever seen, wouid fumish forth 
the best heroine to one of those pictures of homely life 
which Wordsworth has dignified with the patriarchal 
tenderness of his genius. 

They wound a narrow passage, and came to Ihe 
roins of the great hall. Its Gothic arches still sprang 
lightly opward on either aide; and, opening a large 
atone box thot stood in a recess, the old woman show« 
ed them the gloves, and the heimet, and the tattered 
banners which had belonged to that Godolphin who 
had fought aide by aide with Sidney, when he, whose 
life-^aa the noblest of British lyrists hath somewhere 
Said — was "poetry put into action,"* received his 
death-wound in the field of Zutphen. 

Thence they ascended, by the dilapidated and crum« 
bling staircase, to a small room, in which the visiters 
were always expected to rest themselves, and enjoy 
the scene in the garden below. A large chasm yawn«^ 
ed where the casement once was, and round this aper- 
Iure the ivy wreifthed itself in fautastic luxuriance. A 
sort of ladder, suspended from this chasm to the ground« 
afibrded a convenience for ihose who were tempted to 
a short excursion by the view without. 

And the view toas tempting ! A smooth green lawn, 
surroonded by shrubs and flowers, was omamented in 
Ihe centre by a fountain. The Waters were, it is true, 
dried up; but the basin, and the '* Triton with his 
wreathed shell,** still reinained. A little to the right 
was an old monkish sundial ; and through the green 
▼ista you caught the glimpse of one of those grayt 

Sotesque statues with which the taste of Elizabeth*« 
y shamed the classic chiseL 
There was something quiet and irenerable about tha 

• CanpbeU. 
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whole place ; and when the old woman aaid to Con« 
atance, ** Woold not you like, my lady, to walk down 
and look al the sundial and the fountain V^ Gonstance 
feit ehe required nothing more to yield to her inclina- 
don. Lady Erpingham, less adventurous, remained in 
the rnined Chamber ; and the. old woman, naturally 
enottgh, honoured the eider lady with her Company. 
* Conatance therefore descended the rüde eteps alone. 
Aa ahe pauaed by the fountain, an indeacribäble and 
delicious feeling of repose stoie over a mind that ael» 
dorn ezperionced any aentiment ao natural or ao soft. 
The hoiur, the atillneaa, the acene, all conspired to lull 
the heart into that dreaming and half-unconacious rev- 
ery in which poeta would suppoee the hermita of eider 
Cimea to bave waated a life, indolent, and yet scarceiy, 
after all, unwiae. ^* Methinka,^ ahe inly aoliloquized« 
*^ while I look around, I feel aa if I coiüd give up my 
objecta of life; renounce my hopea; forget to he arti* 
ficlal and ambitioua; live in these ruins, and" (whis- 
pered the spirit within), '* loved and loving, fulfil the 
erdif ary doom of woman.'' 

Indolging a mood, the proud and reatleaa Conatance, 
who despiaed love as the poorest of human weakneaa- 
ea, though easily suaceptible to all other speciea of 
romance, had acarcely ever even known before, ahe 
wandered away from the lawn into one of the alleys 
cut amid the grove around. Caught by the murmur 
of an unseen brook, ahe tracked it through the treea. 
as ita sound grew londer and louder on her ear, tili al 
length it atole upon her aight. The aun, only winning 
throügh the treea at intervals, played capricioualy upon 
ita cold and dark waters as &ey glided on, and gave 
10 her, aa the same effect has done to a thouaand poeta, 
ample matter for a simile or a moraL 

8he approached the brook, and came unawarea upon 
the fignre of a young man, leaning against a atunted 
tree that overfaung äe waters, and occupied with the 
idle amusement of dropping pebblea in the atream« 
6he saw only hta profile ; but that view ia, in a fine 
countenance, almoat alw^ya the moat atriking and im- 
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pretflive« and it was eminendy so in ihe face before 
her. The stranger, who was scarcely removed from 
boyfaood, was dressed in deep mouming. He seemed 
•light and small' of stature. A travelling cap of sables 
contrasted, not hid, light brpwn hair of singular riclv- 
ness and beauty, His features wäre of that pure and 
serere Greek« of which the only fault is, that in the 
very perfection of the chiselling of the features there 
«eems something hard and stem. The complexion 
was pale even to wanness ; and the wbole cast and 
contour of the head were füll of intellect^ and beto- 
kening that absorption of oiind which cannot be mark- 
ed in any one withoot exciting a certain yague curi- 
osity and interest. 

So dark and wondrous are the workings of our na- 
lure, that there are scarcely any of us, however light 
imd unthinking, who would not be arrested by the 
«ountenance of one in deep reflection ; who would not 
pause, and long to pierce into the mysteriös that were 
«gitating that worLd, most illimitable by nature, but 
onen most narrowed by custom'-^the world within. 

And this interest, powerful as it is, spelled and ap- 
Srested Constance at once. She remained for a minute 
gazing on the oountenanoe of the young stranger, and 
3ien she-^e most self-possessed and stately of hu- 
man creatures — ^blushing deeply, and confused thoiigh 
unseen, tumed lightly away, and stopped not on her 
road tili she regained the old Chamber and Lady Er- 
pingham. 

The old woman was descanting upon the merits of 
the late lord of Grodolphin Priory. 

'*For, though they called him dose, and so forth, 
my lady, yet he was generous to others ; it was only 
bimsolf^he pinched. But, to be suie« the preseal 
squire wonU take after him there." 

" Has Mr. Percy Godolphin been here lately f ask- 
ed Lady Erpingham. 

*« He is at the cottage now, my lady," replied the 
old woman. '* He came two days ago." 
. «'Uhelikahiafatherr 

E 
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** Oh ! not near so fine^looking a gentleman ! mach 
«maller, and quita pale-like. He seeros sickly : them 
foreign parta do nobody no good. He was as iine a 
lad at fifteen jreara old as ever I seed ^ but now he is 
not like the same thing.** 

So, then, it was evidently Percy Godolphin whom 
Gonstance had seen by the brook — the owner of a 
home without cofiers, and estates without a rent-nrfl-« 
the Percy Godolphin of whom, before he had yet at- 
tained the age when others liare left the College, or 
even the school, every one had leamed u> speak-^ 
aome favourably, all wiih eagerness. Constance feit 
avague interest respecting him spring up in her mind : 
she checked it, for it was a sin in her eyes to think 
with interest on a man neither rieh nor powerful; and, 
aa she qnitted the mins with Lady Erpingham, she 
communicated to the latter her adventure. She was, 
howeTer, disingenuous ; for, though Godolphin's coun- 
tenance was exactly of that cast which Constance 
most admired, she described him just as the old won> 
an had done ; and Lady Erpingham fignred to herseif, 
from the description, a little yellow man, with white 
bair and a tumed-up nose. Oh Truth ! what a hard 
path is thine ! Does any keep it for three iuches to« 
gether in the commonest trifle! and yet two sides^f 
my library are fiUed with hlstories ! 



CHAPTEJl Xm. 

▲ BAUi ANN0infCSD«---O01>0LPHIN's TUIT TO WENDOTER 
CASTLE. — ^HIS MANNEES AMD COMTERSATION* 

Ladt ERpnroRAjf (besides her dau^ter, Lady Elea* 
nor, married to Mr. Cläre, a county member of large 
ibrtune) was blessed with one son. 

The present earl had been for the last two years 
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tbroad. Kk had nerer^ since l^is accassion to bii 
title, visited Wendover Castle ; änd Lady Erpingham 
one morning experienced the delight of receiving a 
letter from him« dated Dover, and aignifying hia int^n- 
tion of payiog her a visit In honour of this event, 
Lady Erpineluini reaoived to give a grand ball. Cards 
were issued to all the familiea in the county^ and, 
among others, to Mr. Godolphin. 

On the tliiid day after this invitation had been sent 
to the person I have last nanied, as Lady Erpingham 
and Constance were alone in the saloon, Mr. Percy 
Godolphin was announced. Constance blushed as she 
looked up, and Lady Erpingham was Struck by the 
nobleness of lus address, and the perfect self-possess- 
ion of his manner. And yet nothing could be so dif- 
lerent as was his deportment from that which she had 
been accustomed to admire — from that manifested by 
the exquisites of the day. The calm, the nonch^ 
lance, the artificial smile of langiior» the evenness« so 
insipid, yet so irreproachable, of En^ish manners 
when considered most polished — all this was the re* 
Terse of Godolphin*s address and air« In short« in all 
he Said or did, there was something foreign, something 
mifamiliar. He was abrupt and enthusiastic in con- 
Tersation, and used gestures in speaking. His coun- 
tenance lighted up at every word that broke from bim 
on the graver subjects of discussion. You feit, m- 
deed, with bim, that you were with a man of genins-^ 
tf wayward and a spoiled man, who had acquired his 
habits in solitude, though his graces in the world. 

They conversed about the ruins of the Priory, and 
Constance expressed her admiration of their romantic 
ttid picturesque beauty. '* Ah P said he, smiling, but 
with a slight blush, in which Constance deteoted some* 
thing of pain, " I heard of your visit to my poor heapa 
of stone. My father took|[reat pleasure in the notioe 
they attracted, When a proud man has not riches to 
be proud of, he grows proud of the signs of his poT* 
erty itself« This was the case with my poor- father. 
Had he been rieht the ruins would not haf e existed ; 
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ba woold hare rebuilt the old minsion. As he wur 
poor, he valaed himself on their existence, and ^Guicied 
magnificence iti every handful of moss. But all life 
is delusion : all pride, all vanity, all pomp, are eqaally 
deceit. Like the Spanish hidalgo, we put on specta« 
clea when we eat our cherriea, in order ihat they may 
aeem ten Umes as big as they are !*' 

Constance amiled ; and Lady Erpingham, who had 
more kindness than delicacy, continaed her praiaea of 
the Priory and the scenery round it. 

«« 'fhe old park,** aaid she, *' with ita weod and wa* 
ter, ia so beautiful ! It Wanta nothing bat a few deer, 
jast tarne enough to come near the ruina, and wild 
enough to atart away aa you approach." 

** Now you would borrow an attraction from wealth,"* 
aaid (3U>dolphin, who, unltke Engliah peraona in gener* 
al, aeemed to love alluding to hia poverty : *' it ia not 
for the owner of a ruined Priory to conault the aristo- 
cratic enhancementa of that coatiy luxury, the pidur^ 
esque. Alaa I I hatre not even wherewithal to feed a 
iew solitary partridges ; and I hear-that, if I go beyoad 
the green turf once a park, I ahall be wamed off forth« 
with, and my very qualification disputed.** 

** Are you fond of ahooting !*' aaid Lady Erpingham. 

*' I fancy I ahould be ; buti have never enjoyed the 
aport in England." 

^' Do pray come, then/' aaid Lady Erpingham, ktnd- 
ly, ** and spend your firat week in September here. 
Let me aee : the firat of the month will be next Thura« 
day ; dine with us on Wedneaday. We have keepem 
and doga here enough, thanka to Robert $ ao you need 
only bring your gun.** 

" You are very kind, dear Lady Erpingham,'* aaid Go* 
dolphin, warmly ; ** I accept your invitation at ooce." 

** Your father waa a ve^ old frieud of mine," aaid 
the lady, with a aigh. 

** He waa an oM admirer," aaid the gentteman« with 
«bow. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

fSOmrSBflATION BSTWBBir OODOLPRIN AND O0N8TANCB.— • 
THB COÜNTRY UTK AND THS TOWN LI96. 

And Godolphin came on the appointed Wedneadar. 
He waa animated thai day even to bhlliancy. Lady 
Erpingham thought him the most channing of men, 
and even Conatance forgot that he waa no match for 
henelf. Gifted and cultivated aa ehe waa» it waa not 
without delight that ahe Hatened to hia glowing de- 
•criptiona of acenery, and to hia playfiil yet aoroewhat 
nelaneholy atrain of irony upon men and their pursmta. 
The peculiar featurea of her mind made her, indeed, 
like the latter more than ahe coold appreciate the for* 
mer ; for in her natore there was more bittemeas than 
aentiment. Still hia rieh language and fluent periods, 
even in deacription, touched her ear and fancy, though 
they aank not to her heart ; and she yielded inaensibly 
to the apella ahe would almoat have deapiaed in another. 

The next day, Conatance, who waa no very early 
riaer, tempted by the heauty of the noon, strolled into 
the gardena. She waa aurpriaed to hear Godolphin'a 
voice behind her ; ahe tumed round, and he joined her. 

** I thought you were on your ahooting expeditionf 

*' I kaoe been ahooting, and I am retumed. I waa 
oot by daybreak, and I came back at noon, in the hope 
of being allowed to join you in your ride or walk.** 

Conatance amilingly acknowledged the compliment ; 
and, aa they paaaed up the atraight walka of the old* 
faahioned and atately gardena, Godolphin tumcd the 
conToraation upon the Tarietiea of garden acenery; 
upon the poeta who have deacribed thoae varietiea 
best ; upon that diflference between the town life and 
the country, on which the brothera of the minstrel 
craft hafOi in all agea, ao glowingly inaiated* In thia 

E2 
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convenation, certain points of contrast between tha. 
characters of theae two young persona might be ob- 
aerved. 

** I confeaa to you,*' aaid Grodolphin, " that I hava 
little faith in the permanence of any attachment pm- 
fesaed for the country by the inhabitanta of eitles. If 
we can occupy our minds solely with the objects aroönd 
US— if the brook, and the old tree^ and tha golden aun- 
aet, and the aummer night, and the animal and homely 
life that weaurvey — ^if theae can fill our contemplationy 
and take away from us the feverish acheroea of the fim 
ture-— fA^n indeed I can fully underatand the reality of 
Ihat tranquil and happy atate which our eider poeta hava 
deacribed aa incident to a country life. But if wa car« 
ry with US to the shade all the reatleas and perturbed 
desires of the city — if we only employ present leisura 
in achemes for an agitated future-^then it is in vain 
that we affect the hermit and fly to the retreat. llie 
noment the novejty of green fields is over and ourpro- 
jects are forqied, we wish to hurry to the city to exa«> 
cute them. We bave, in a word, made our retiremenl 
only a nuraery for schemes now springing up and recpii* 
ring to be tranaplanted." 

** You are right,** aaid Conatanca, quickly ; *' and who 
would paas life aa if it were a dream 1 It aeama to ma 
that we put retirement to the right use when we maka 
it only aubaervient. to our aims in the world." 

" A Strange doctrine for a young beauty,'' thoughl 
Godolphin, '' whose head ought to be füll of groves 
and love. Then," aaid he aloud, '* I must rank among 
those who abuse the purposes of retirement ; for I hava 
hitherto been flattered to think that I enjoy it for iueld 
Deapite the artificial life I have led, everything that 
apeaks of natura haa a voice that I can raraly reaiat. 
"What feelings created in a city can compare with thosa 
that riae ao gently and so unbidden within ua when tha 
treea and the waters are our only cpmpaniona— our 
only aourcea of excitement and intoxication I la not 
contemplation better than ambition 1^ 

'* Can you balieva it T aaid Conatanca, incradulonaly* 



Constanoe tmiled ; mnd th«re would hava beencon«* 
tempt in that beautifal smilet had aot Gknlolphüi iiuaiw 
eated her in apite of heraalf. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Tnt tBBLmM OP OOXaTANOB ANA OOSOLPflOf TOWABM 
SACK OTHBR.' — ^TKB DiaTIlfCTION IIT TBVlft CBARAC* 
TBM. — RBMARtt OH TBK BFVBCTS YBOBOCBP BT 
THB WORLD ÜVOH OOBOLniIlC.-— THB RIDB.-^BUBAIi 
DB8CRimONa«^^-01IBMa.-^THB FDUT INDUITDfOT OON« 

VBaaioii. 

EvBRT day, at the honr in which Conatanca waa ria- 
iUe, Godolphin had loaded the keeper, and had return- 
ed to attend npon her moTeroenta. They walked and 
lode together ; and in the evening Gknlolpiiin hung over 
her chair and liatened to her aooga ; for though, aa I 
have before aaid, ehe had bat little acience in inatru* 
mental muaic, her voice waa rieh and aoft beyond the 
pathos of ordinary singera« 

Lady Erpingham aaw what ahe believed a growing 
attachment with aecret delight She loved Conataace 
for herseif, and Godolphin for hia father'a memery. 
8he thought again and again what a charming eouple 
ihey would niake«--*ao handaome-^ao gifted: and if 
Pnidence whiapered also«— so poor« the kind oounteaa 
temembered that she heraelf had aaved froin her ample 
jointure a sum which she had alwaya designed aa a 
dowry for Constance, and which, should Godolphin be 
the bridegroom, ahe feit she should have a tenfold plea»- 
nre in beatowing« With this fprtune, which would 

Slace them, at leaat, in independence, she united in 
er kindly imagination the importance which she im- 
agined Godolphin'a talenta muat uliimately acqjoire ; 
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, and for which, in her aristocratic esthnation, she con- 
ceived the Senate the only legitimate sphere. She said, 
she hinted nothing to Constance ; bat she sufTered na^ 
ture, youth, and companionship to exercise their sway. 
And the complexion of Godolphin's feelings for Con- 
stance Vernon did indeed resemblo love — was love it- 
self, though rather love in iis romance than its reality. 
What were those of Constance forhim? She knev 
not herseif at that time. Had she been of a character 
one shade less ambitious or less powerful, they would J 

bave been love, and love of no common character. 1 

But within her musing, and self-possessed, and singu- 
lariy constitttted mind, there was, as yet, a limit to ev- 
ary sentiment, a chain to the wings of every thought, 
save those of one order ; and that order was not of love. 
There was m marked difierence, in all respects, be- 
Iween the characters of the two; and it was singtilar 
enough that that of the woman was the less romantic, 
and composed of the simpler materials. 

A volame of Wordsworth's most exquisite poetry 
had then just appeared. " Is not this wonderful t" sai4 
Godolphfn, reciting some of those lofty, b^t re&iing 
and subtle thoughts whioh characterize the most pas- 
toral yet the most int«lleotual of all' modern poets. 
Constance shook her head. 
'* What I you do not admire it ?" 
«'I do not understand it.*' 
'' What poetry do you admire.** 
"Thia." 

It was Pope's translation of the " Diad." 
** Yes, yes, to be sure,** said Gk>dolphin, a little vex- 
ed ; " we all admire this in its way : but what eise Y* 
Constance pointed to'a passage in the ^'Palamoa 
and Arcite** of Dryden. 

Godolphin threw down bis Wordsworth. *< You take 
an ungenerous advantage of me,** said he. , ** Teil me 
•omething you admire, which, at least, I may have the 
privilege of disputing — something that you think gen- 
erally neglected." 
^ I admire few thinga that are generally neglectod,*' 
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answered Coostance, with her bright and prood amile. 
^ Farne givee ita stainp to all metal that ia of intrinaic 
▼alue.^* 

This answer was quite characteriatic of Constance : 
ehe worihipped fame far more than the genius which 
won iu 

*' Well, ihen," aaid Godolphiii, «Met as eee nmo if 
we can come to a compromise of aentiment;'* and he 
took np the ** Comue" of Milton. 

No one read poetry so* beautifullj : hts Toice waa» 
•o deep and flexible, and hb countenance answered so. 
well to every modulation of hie voice. Gonatance waa- 
tottched by the reader, bat not by the verae. Godolphin* 
had great penetration ; he perceived it, and tumed to« 
the Speeches of Saun in *' Paradise Lost" The noble 
countenance before bim grew luminous at once : the 
lip quivered, the eye sparkled ; the enthnsiasm of Go* 
dolphin was not comparable to that of Gonstance. The 
lact was, that the broad and comnion emotione of the 
intellectual character Struck upon the right key. Gour*' 
age, defiance, ambition, these she coroprehended to 
their füllest extent ; but the rieh subtleties of tbought 
which mark the cold and bright page of the " Gomus** 
•^the noble Platoniam^— the lugh and rare love for what 
ie abstractedly good, these were not "sonorous and 
tnimpet.8peaking*' enough for the heart of one meani 
by Natura for a heroine or a queen, not a poetess or a 
philosopher. 

But all that in literature waa delicale, and half aeen, 
and abstruse, had its peculiar charm for Qodolphin. 
Of a reflective and refining mind, he had early leamed 
to despise the common emptions of men : glory touched 
him not, and to ambition he had shut his heart« Love 
with him— >even though he had been deemed, nor un* 
justly, a man of gallantry and pleaaure— love was not 
compounded of the ofdinary elements of the passions. 
Füll of dreama, and refioementa, and intense abatrao« 
tions, it waa a love that aeemed not homely enough for 
endurance, and of too rare a natare to hiipe for aympa« 
Ibyinretum. 
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And 80 it was in his intercourse with Gohstance ; 
both were conüiiually disappointed. '* You do not feel 
this," Said Constance. '* She cannot understand me,** 
sighed Godolphin. 

But we must not suppose — despite bis refinements, 
and his reveries, and bis love for the intellectual and 
ibe pure — ^that Godolphin was of a stainless charactei 
er mind. He was one wbo, naturally füll of decided 
and marked qualities, was, by the peculiat* elements of 
our Society, rendered a doubtful, motley, and indistinct 
character, tinctured hy the frailties that leave us in a 
wavering State between yice and virtue. The energies 
that had marked his boyhood were dulled and crippled 
in the indolent life of the world. His wandering habits 
for the last few years — the soft^and poetical existence 
of the South — had fed his natural romance, and nour- 
isbed that passion for contemplation which the intel- 
lectual man of pleasure so commonly foims ; for pleaa- 
ure faäs a pfiilosophy of its own — a sad, a fanciful, yet 
deep persuasion of the vanity of all things — a craving 
aAer the bright ideal — 

" The desire of the moth for the star.** 

Solomon's thirst for pleasure was the companioii d 
his wisdom : satiety was the offspring of the one, dis- 
content of the other. But this philosophy, though se- 
ductive, is of no wholesome or useful character : it is 
the philosophy of feelings, not principles— of the heart. 
Bot the head. So with Godolphin : he was too refined 
in his moraiizing to cling to what was raoraL 'J'he 
simply good and the simply bad he lefl for us piain folks 
to discover. In politics he was a Tory, in theology a 
Transcendental. He was unattracted by the doctrines 
of Socrates or Bentham, because they will serve for all 
men ; but he had some obscure and shadowy Standard 
in his own mind by which he compared the actione of 
others. He had Imagination, genius, even heart ; was 
brilliant always, sometimes profound ; graceful in so- 
ciety, yet seldom social : a lonely man, yet a man of 
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the World ; generoas to individuals, selfish to the mass« 
How many fine qualities worse than thrown away ! 

Who will not allow that he bas mei many such ment 
end who will not foUow this man to his end ? 

One day (it was the last of Grodolphin's protracted 
iisit), as the sun was wauing to its close, and the time 
was unusually soft and. tranquil, Conslance and Grodol« 
phin were retuming slowly home from their customary 
ride. They passed by a small inn, bearing the com« 
mon sign of the ** Gheckers,** round which a crowd of 
peasants were assembled, listening to the rüde musie 
which, a wandering Italian boy drew from hie guitar. 
The scene was rustic and picturesque^ and, as Godol« 
phin reioed in his horse and gazed on the group, he 
Uttle dreamed of the fierce and dark eimotions with 
which, at a far distant period, he was destined to revisit 
that spot. 

^ Our peasants," said he, as they rode on, " require 
Bome humanizing relaxation like that we have witness- 
•d The music and the morris-dance have gone from 
England; and instead of providing, aa formerly, for 
the amusement of the grinded labourer, our aristocracy 
now regard with the most watchful jealousy his most 
distant approach to flestivity. They cannot bear the 
rustic to be merry : disorder and amusement are words 
for the same offence." 

"Oh, that aristocracy!*' said Gonstance, bitterly; 
** so mean, so sordid, so inisolent ! the day must come 
whea we shall see it morally trampled down. It has 
lived without dignity, it will fall without valour. At 
present, how startlingly hollow is its real power ! It 
has HO vassals, no armed force. To-day opinion Sup- 
ports it : if to-morrow opinion veer round, to-morrow 
it ia weaker than an infant. It is the puppet, the weath- 
ercock of every accident !" 

^^ Your sentiments surprise me," said Godolphin, who 
was, in truth, somewhat startled. ** Is this from the 
courtly and courted Miss Vemon !** 

'* Believa me,** said Gonstance, with quickness, '* it 
is among um aristocracy thempelves that their bittereit 
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ooDteraners are found. Those who snffor imder tli# 
System eveiy day are more likely to loathe it than the 
maas, who saldom palpably cmne in oontacl with it 
Its consiant meannesa ia mo^e aickening; than ita ooca* 
aional Tiolence.'' 

Godolphin amiled. *' Tou take the conrae of the 
World leaa amoothly than I do," aaid he, avoiding the 
Chance (aa genüemen are apt to do with ladiea) of a 
pditicai diapute. ^ l perceire that amall thinga frei 
you ; I laugh at them. I can be offendedt bot not gall« 
ed. No man haa it in his power to mortify me. Yoa 
hare acorn for foola, I only indifierence. You waate 
too much feeling upon atones and btrawa/' 

Thus talking, they passed a shallow ford in the 
atraanu ^ We are not far from the Priory," aaid Go- 
dolphin, pointing to ita ruins, that roae grayly in the 
eyening skies from the green wooda aronnd it. 

Oonatance aighed involuntarily- She feit pain in 
being reniinded of the elender fortianea of ^er com* 
panion. Aacending the gentle hill that awelled from 
the etream, ahe now, to tum the cunrent of her thonghta, 
pointed admiringly to the blue course of the waters, aa 
they wound through their ahagged banka. And deep, 
dark« rushing, even in that s^l hoor, wentihe atream 
through the bougha that awept over ita snrface. Here 
and there the banks suddenly shelved down, mingling 
with the waTea ; then abruptly they rose, overspread 
with thick and tangled umbrage, sereral feet above the 
level of the river. 

*' How atrange it ia,** said Godolphin, '* that at timea 
a feeling oomea over ua» aa we gaze upon certain pla* 
cea, which aasociates the scene eithei with some dim- 
temembered and dreamlike imagea of the past, or with 
a prophetic and fearful pmen of the future. Aa I gaze 
now upon that spot, thoae hanks, that whirling river» 
it seems aa if my deatiny claimed a myaterions sym- 
pathy with the acene : when-^how--*wherefore I know 
not, guess not : only thia ahadowy and chüling sentVi 
ment unaccountaUy craepa over me. Every one haa 
known a atmilar atrange, indiatinet feeling at ceitain 
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timet and places, and with a similar inability to traoe 
the canse« And yet, ia it not singular, that in poetry^ 
which weara raoat feeiiiigs to an echo, I have never 
met with any attempt to describe it f 

^ Becauae poetry,** said Constance, *' ia, after au, but 
a hackneyed Imitation of the moat common thonghta« 
giving them merely a glosa by the brilliancy of verae. 
And yet how little poeta huno I They imagine and 
they imiiaie : behold all their aecreta !" 

** Perhapa you are right," said Godolphin« mnaingly ; 
^ and I9 who have offen vainly fancied I had the poet* 
ical temperament, have been ao chilled and aickened 
by the characteristics of the tribe, that I have checked 
ita impulaea with a soit of diadain ; and thua the Ideal« 
having no vent in me, preys within, creating a thonaand 
nndefined dreama and unwilling auperatitiona, making 
me enamoured of the shadowy and anknown« and dia* 
aatisfying me with the petty ambitiona of the world." 

** You will awake hereafter," aaid Oonatanee, ear* 
neatly. 

Godolphin shook hia head and replied not. 

TheiT way now lay along a green lane that gradoal- 
ly wound round a hill comroanding a view of great 
richneaa and beauty. Gottages, and apirea, and grovea 
gave life, but it waa a acauered and remote life, to 
Uie acene ; and the broad atream, whoae wavea, aoft» 
ened in the distance, did not seem to break the even 
aurface of the tide, flowed onward« glowing in the aua* 
light, tili it waa loat ameng dark and luxuriant wooda* 

Both once more arrested their horaea by a common 
impulae, and both became suddenly silent aa they gaasd. 
Godolphin waa the firat to speak: it brought to hia 
memory a acene in that delicious land, whoae South* 
em lovelineas Claude haa transfused to the canvaaa 
and De Stael to the page. With bis own impasaioned 
language, he spoke to Constance of that acene and 
that country. ISvery tree before him fumished m^^ttei 
for hia illuatration or bis contraat ; and Constance, aa 
ahe heard that magic voice, and speaking, too, of a 
country dedicated to love — Constance Uatened with 

F 
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glistening ayes» and a cheek which he— consummate 
master of the secrets of womanhood — ^perceived was 
eloquent with thoughta which she knew not, but which 
ke interpreted to the letter. 

. '* And in such a spot,** aaid he, continuing and fizing 
bis deep and animated gaze on her, " in auch a spot I 
could have stayed for ever but for one recoUection, one 
^ feeling — I shaidd Have been too mueh ahne ! Ina wild, 
er a grand, or even a harren country, we may live in 
8olilude,jand find fit food for thought ; but not in one so 
soft, so subduing as that which l saw and see. Love 
coraes over us then in spite of ourseWes ; and I feel — 
I feel now** — ^his voice trembled as he 8po|(e — *' that 
any secret we may before have nursed, though hitherto 
unacknowledged, makes itself at length a voice. We 
are oppressed with the desire to be loved ; we long for 
the courage to say we love.** 

Never before had Godolphin, though constantly ver- 
ging into sentiment^ spoken to Gonstance in so piain a 
language. Eye, voice, cheek — all spoke. She feit 
that he had confessed he loved her I And was she 
not happy ! She was : it was her happiest moment. 
But, in that sort of vague and indistinct shHnking from 
the subject with which a wonian who loves hears a 
disdosure of love from him on whose lips it is most 
•weet, she rauttered some confused attempt to change 
the subject, and quickened her horse's pace. Godol- 
phin did not attempt to renew the topic so interesting 
and so dangerous ; only, as with the winding of the 
foad the landscape gradually faded from their view, he 
iudd, in a low voice, as if to himself, *' How long, how 
fondly shall I remember this day P 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OODOLPHIN's RBTXJRN bohr. — HU SOULOQinr. — LORO 
XRPINOHAM's ARRITAL AT WENDOTER CASTLE. — THB 

EARL DESCRIBED. WB ACCOUNT OF OODOLPHIM*S UVB 

AT ROMS. 

WiTH a listless step Godolphin re-entered tbe throsh« 
old of bis cottage-home. He passed into a small Cham- 
ber, whicb was yet the largest in bis bouse. The poor 
and scanty furniture scattered around ; the old« tunelessi 
broken barpsichord ; the worn and tattered carpet ; the 
tenantless birdcage in the recess by the window ; the 
book-sbelTea, containing eome dozens of worthless vol- 
umes ; the sofa of the last Century (wben, if people 
knew comfort, tbey placed it not in lounging), small, 
narrow, bigb-backed, hard, and knotted : these, just as 
bis father had left, just as bis boybood bad seen them, 
greeted bim witb a comfortless and chill, though famil* 
iar welcome. It was evening : he ordered a fire and 
ligbts ; and, leaning bis face on bis band as he con- 
templated the fitful and dusky upbreakings of the 
flame through the bars of the niggard and contracted 
grate, he sat bimself down to hold commune witb bis 
beart. 

*' So I love this woman,** said be, ** do IT Have I 
not deceived myseif? She is poor-i-no connexion; 
she bas nothing wbereby to reinstate my bouse's for- 
tunes, to rebuild this mansion, or repurcbase yonder 
demesnes. I love her ! /, wbo bave known the value 
of her sex so well, that I bave said, again and again, I 
would not shackle life whb a princess! Love may 
witbstand possession — true — but not time. In threa 
years there would be no glory in the face of Gonstance, 
and I sbould be — wbat t My fortunes, broken as they 
are, can support me alone» and with my few wanü* 
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But if married I the haugbty Constance my wife ! Nay, 
nay, nay 1 this muat not be thougbt of ! I, tbe bero 
of Paria ! the pupil of Sayille ! I, to be ao be^iled 
aa even to dream of sucb a madness ! 

** Yet I have tbat witbin me tbat migbt make a atir 
in tbe world — ^I migbt riae. Professiooa are open; 
the Diplomacy« the Houae of Oommona. What! Per- 
cy Godolphin be aaa enougb to^grow ambitjoiia ! to toil, 
to fret, to alave, to anawer fools oo a firat principle, and 
die at length of a broken beart or a ioat piacei! Poob, 
poob ! I, who deapiae your prime ministera, can acarce- 
iy atoop Co their apprenticesbip. Life ia too short for 
toiL And wbat do men atrive for t — to enjoy : but wby 
not enjoy witbout tbe toil ! And relinquiab Constance T 
Ay« it ia b«t one woman lost !*' 

80 ended the aoliloquy of a man acarcely of age. 
The World teacbea ua ita laat lessona betimea; bat 
then, leat we ahould have nothing left to acquire from 
ita wiadom, it employa tbe reat of our life in unieaming 
all tbat it firat taught. 

Meähwhile, tbe time approached when Lord Erping- 
bam waa to arriTo at Wendover Gaatle, and at length 
came the day itaelf. Naturaily anzioiia to enjoy aa 
exdosively aa possible tbe Company of her aon the first 
4ay of hia retum from ao long an abaence, Lady £r- 

Kingham had aaked no one to meet bim. The earPa 
eavy travelling-carriage at length roUed clattering up 
the courtyardf^ and in a few minutes a tall man, in the 
prime of life, and borrowing aome favourable efiect aa 
to peraon from tbe large cloak of velvet and fürs whicb 
biing round bim« entered tbe room, and Lady Erping- 
harn embraced her aon. The kind and familiär man- 
ner with whicb he answered her inquiriea and congrat- 
ulations waa aomewhat changed when be suddenly per- 
ceived Constance. Lord Erpingham waa a cold man, 
and, like moat cold men, aabamed of tbe evidence of 
affection. He greeted Conatance very quietly, and, aa 
ehe thought, slightly : but bis eyes turned to her far 
more often than any friend of Lord Erpingham*a migbt 
0ver have remarked thoao large, round, bmH eyes tum 
CO any one before. 
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When the earl witbdrew to adjust his tollet for din- 
ner, Lady Erpingham, as she wiped her eyes, couldnot 
help exclaimiiig to Constance, ** Is he not handsome T 
What a figare !" 

Gonstance was a little addicted to fiattery where she 
liked the one to be flattered, and she assented readily 
enough to the maternal remark. Hitherto, however, 
she had not obsenred anything more in Lord Erping- 
ham than his height and his cioak : as he re-entered 
and ied her to the dining-room, she took a better, though 
still but a casual survey. 

Lord Erpingham was o( that description of persoa 
öf which men always say^ " What a prodigiously fine 
fellow !** He was abore six feet high, stout in pro^ 
portion : not, indeed, accurately formed, nor graceful 
in beapng, but qnite as much so as a man of six feet 
high need be. He had a manly complexion of brown; 
yellow, and red. His whiskers were exceedingly large, 
black, and well-arranged. His eyes, as I have before 
Said, were round, large, and hazel ; they were also un- 
meaning. His teeth were ^ood ; and his nose, neither 
aquiline nor Grrecian, was yet a very showy nose upon 
the whole. AU the maid-servants admired him ; and 
you feit, in looking at him, that it was a pity oor army 
should lose so good a grenadier. 

Lord Erpingham was a Whig of the old school : he 
disliked free trade, but he thought the Tory boroughi 
ought to be thrown open. He was generally consider- 
ed a sensible man. He had read Blackstone,' Montes- 
quieu, Gowper's Poems, and ** The -Rambler;** and ha 
was always heard with great attention in the House 
of Lords. In his moral character he was a bcn mvantf 
as far as wine is concemed; for choice eating he 
cared nothing. Hewasgood-natured,butclose; brave 
enough to fight a duel, if necessary; and religious 
enough to go to chnrch once a week — in the country. 

So far ix>rd Erpingham might seem modelled frond 
one of Sir Waltei^s heroes; we must reverse the mod- 
al, and show the points in which he differad from thoM 
pattenis of propriety. 

r2 
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Like the generality of bis class« he was pecoliarly 
loose in his notions of womeu, thoogh not afdent in 
purauil of them. His amours had been anumg opera- 
dancers, '* because,*' as he was wont to say, " there was 
HO d — d bore witb Ihem ;*' though he had seen too much 
of his own world not to know that great ladies seldom 
▼ahie themselves on too fastidious a prudeiy. Lord 
Erpiagham was always considered a high-minded man. 
People chose him as an umpire in quarreis ; and told 
a Story (that was not tnie) of his having held some State 
Office for a whole year, and insisted on retuming the 
emoluments ! 

Sach was Robert Lord Erpingham. During dinner» 
at which he dispUyed/to his mother's great delight, a 
moet excellent appetite« he listened, as weil he might, 
ooosidering the more legitimate occupation of the time 
and season« to Lady Erpingham's recitals of county 
bistoiy ; her long answers to his brief inquiries wheth- 
0r old friends were dead and young ones married ; and 
his countenaace brightened up to an expression of in- 
Cerest — almost of intelligence — when he was told that 
birdi were said to be plentiful. 

As the servants left the room and Lord Erpingham 
look his fifst glass of claret, the coaversation feil upon 
Percy Godolphin. 

'' He has been staying with us a whole fortnight,** 
said Lady Erpingham; '*and, by-the-by, he said he 
had met yoa in Italy« and mentioned your name as it 
deserved.'' 

'* Indeed ! And did he really oondescend to praise 
me V said Lord Erpingham, with eagemess ; for there 
was Chat about Godolphin, and his reputation for fas* 
tidiousness, which gave a rarity and a valne to his 
praise, at least to Jprdly ears. *' Ah ! he's a queer fel- 
10 w : he led a very singular life in Italy.* 

*'So I have always heard," said Lady Erpingham. 
'* Bat of whai description ? was he very wild ?" 

** No, not escactly : there was a good deal of myste« 
gy aboQt him : he saw very few English, and those 
only men who played high. He was said to have a 
great deal of leaming« aoi ao forth»** 
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^ Oh ! then h« was sunrounded, I suppose, by those 
nedalliste, and picture-sellero, aod other impostors, 
who live upon such of our countiymen as think them- 
selres blessed with a taste or afflicted with ä genius,** 
•aid Lady Erpingham; who, having lived with the 
wits and orators of the time, had caught mechanically 
their way of xounding a penod. 

^ Far from it !" retumed the earl. ** Godolphin is 
mach too deep a fellow for that : he's not easily taken 
in, I assure you. .1 confess I don't like him much the 
worse for that,** added the close noble. '* But he Hved 
with the Italiau doctors and men of scienee ; and en- 
conraged, in particular, one stränge fellow, who affect- 
ed sorcery, I fancy, or something very like it. Godol- 
phin resided in a very lonely spot at Rome' ; and I be- 
lieve laboratories, and caldrons, and all aorta of devil- 
ish things, were always at work there — at least, so 
people Said." 

'' And yet,'' said Constance, ^ you thonght him too 
sensible to be easily taken in !" 

^ Indeed I do, Miss Vemon ; and the proof of it is, 
that no man has less fortune or is more made of. He 
jdays, it is true, bat only occasionally ; though, as a 
player at games of skill — piquet, billiards, whist — ^he 
has no equal, unless it be Saville. But then SaTÜle, 
entre nous, is suspected of playing unfairly." 

^ And you are quite sure," said the placid Lady Er- 
pingham, ** that Mr. Godolphin is only indebted to skill 
for his success T* 

Constance darted a glance of fire at the Speaker. 

** Why, faith, I believe so ! No one ever accused 
him of a single shabby or even suspicious trick : and, 
indeed, as I said before, no one was ever more sought 
after in society^, though he shuns it ; and he's devilish 
right, for it's a cursed bore !'' 

*< My dear Robert ! at ypur age !'' ezclaimed the 
mother. 

•*But,'* continued the earl, tuming to Constance, 
" but, Miss Vemon, a man may have his weak point ; 
aad the cuaning Italiau may have hit on Godolphin'e, 
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clever as he is in general : though, for my part, I will 
teil yon franjdy, I tbink he only encouraged him ü> 
mystify and perplex people, just to get talked of — ^raii- 
ity, in short. He's a good-iooking fellow, that Godo!- 
phin — eh V* continued the earl, in the tone of a man 
who meant you to deny what he asserted. 

*' Oh, beautiful !" said Lady Erpingham. '* Such a 
countenance f 

" Deused pale, though ? — eh T and not the best of 
figures.: thin, narrow-shouldered, eh— eh?" 

Godolphin's proportions were faultless ; but yonr 
strapping heroes think of a moderate-sized man as 
matbematicians define a point — declare that he has no 
length or breadth whatsoever. 

" What say you, Constance V asked Lady Erping- 
ham, meaningly. 

Constance feit the meaning, and replied calmly, that 
Mr. Grodolphin appeared to her handsomer than any 
one she had seen hitely. 

Lord Erpingham played with bis neckcloth, and , 
Lady Erpingham rose to leave the room. *' D— d fine 
girl !" Said E]|)ingham, as he shut the door upon Con- 
stance ; " but d--d Sharp !" added he, as he resettled 
himself on bis chair. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

CmiBTAlKn AT HER TOILBT. — ^HBR FEBLIN08. — HBR OR- 
DER OV BBAÜTT DBSCRtBBD. THE BALL. — THE DXJCH- 

B8S OW WINSTOUN AND HER DAUOHTER. AN INDUC- 

nON VROM TBE NATÜRE Or FBHALE RITALRIES.-* 

JBALOU8T DT A LOTER. ^ARXSTOCRATIC IMPERTINENCB 

RBTORTBD. LI8TBNBR8 NETBR REAR GOOD OF THEK- 

•BLTB8.— REMARES ON THV AMÜSBIfENTS OF A PUB- 
LIC AflSEMBLT. THE BVPPBR. THE FAL8ENE88 OF 

BBEMINO OAYETY. — ^YARXOÜS REFLECTI0N8, NEW AND 
TROE. — ^WBAT PA88EB BETWEEM OODOLPHIN AND CON- 
8TANCE. 

It wrb the eToning of the ball to be given in hon- 
nur of Lord Erpingham's amyaL Gonstance, dresaed 
for conqueat, aat alone in her dresaing-room. Her 
woman had just left her. The lights still bumed in 
profuaion about the antique Chamber (antique, for it 
waa aituated in the oldeat pan of the Castle) ; those 
lighta atreamed füll upon the broad brow and exquisite 
featurea of Miss Vemon. As she leaned back in het 
chair— ;the fairy foot upon the low Gothic atool, and 
the handa drooping beside her despondingly — ^her 
oountenance betrayed much, but not serene thought ; 
and mixed with that thought was something of irreao- 
latton, and of great and real aadness. 

It ia not, aa I haye before hinted, to be auppoaed 
thai Con«tance*8 lot had been hitherto a proud one, 
even thoagh she waa the moat admired beauty of her 
day ; even though she lived with, and received adula- 
tion from, the high, and noble, and haughty of her 
land. Ofien, in the g^ittering crowd that she attracted 
aiouttd her, her ear, aharpened by the jealoosy and 
pride of her nature, caught worda that dashed the cup 
of pleaaure and of ranity with ahame and anger. 
** What ! that the Vemon'a daughter ! Poor girl ! da- 
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pendant entirely on Lady Erpingham. Ah ! shell tako 
Bome rieh roturier^ 1 hope.'^ 

Such worda from ill-tempered dowagers and faded 
beauties were no uufrequent interruptioa to her brief- 
lived and wearisome triumphs. She heard 'nianaea- 
vring mother» caution their booby sona, whom Con- 
atance would have looked inio the duat had they dared 
but to touch her band, againat her unütled and undow* 
ried charms. She saw cautioua eaila, who were all 
courtesy one night, all coldnesa another, as aome re- 
port had reached them, accuaing their hearta of feel* 
ing . tcfo deeply her attractions, or, aa they themaelves 
auapected, for the firat time» that a heart waa not a 
Word for a poetical nothing, and that to lopk od ao 
beautiful and glorioua a cre^ture waa aufficient to con* 
yince them, even yet, of the poaaibility" of emotion» 
She had feit to the quick the condeacending patronage 
of ducheaaea and chaperons; the oblique hint; the 
nice and fine diatinction, which in poliahed circlea di- 
videa each grade from the other, and allowa you to be 
gfalled without the pleaaure of feeling juatified in 
ofience. . 

All this, which, in the flnah and heyday of youth, 
and gayety, and loveiinesa, would bare been unnoticed 
by öther women, rankled deep in the mind of Con^ 
atance Vernon. The image of her dying father, hia 
complainta, hia accuaationa (the juatice of which ahe 
never for an instant questioned), rose up before her in 
the brightest hoors of the dance and the revel. She 
was not one of thoae women i^hose meek and gentle 
nature would fly what wounda them : Oonatance had 
reaolved to conquer. Despi^ing giitter, and gayety, 
and show, she bumed, she thirated for power — ^a pow^ 
er which could retaliate the inauhs she fancied ahe had 
receiyed, and ahould tum the condescension of the 
great into homage. This objecto which erery caaual 
word, every heedleas glance from another fixed deeper 
and deeper in her heart, toök a aort of aanctity from 
the associationa with which ahe linked it — her father*« 
memory and hia dying breath« 
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, At this moment in which we have portrayed her, all 
.these restless, and sore« and haughty feelings were 
busy within ; but ihay were combated« even while the 
more fiercely aroosed, by one soft and tender thought 
— the Image of Godolplun— of Godolphin, the spend- 
thrift heir of a broken fortune and a fallen house. She 
feit too deeply that she loved. him ; and, Ignorant of his 
worldlier qualities, imagined that he loved her with all 
the devotion.of that romance, and the ardour of'that 
genius, which appeared to her to compose his charac- 
ter. But this persuasion gave her now no deiightful 
emotion. Convinced that she ought to reject him, his 
Image only coloured with sadness those objects and that 
ambition which she had hitherto regarded with an ex- 
ulting pride. She was not the less bent on the lofty 
ends of her destiny ;• but the glory and the illusion had 
fallen from them. She had taken an insight into futu- 
rity, and feit that to enjoy power was to lose happi- 
ness. Yet, with this füll conviction, she forsook üie 
happiness and clung to the power. Alas ! for our best 
and wisest theories, our problems, our Systems, our 
philosophy ! Human beings will never cease to mis- 
take the means for the end ; and, despite the dogmas 
of sages,.our •<;onduct does not depend on our convic- 
tions. 

Carriage after carriage had roUed beneath the Win- 
dows of the room where Constance sat, and still she 
moved not; nntil, at length, a certain composure, as if 
the result of some determination, stole over her fea- 
tures. The brilliant and transparent hues retumed to 
her cheeks ; and, as she rose and stood erect, with a 
certain calmness and energy on her lip and forehead, 
perhaps her beauty had never seemed of so lofly and 
august a casU In passing through the Chamber, she 
stopped ibr a moment opposite the mirror that reflected 
her stately shape in its füll height. Beauty is so truly 
the weapon of woman, that it is as impossible for her, 
. even in grief, wholly to forget its effect, as it is for the 
dying warrior to look with indifference on the sword 
with which he has won hia liophies or hia fame* Nw 
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was Constance that evening disposed to be indifferent to 
Ihe effect she ahould produce. She looked on the re- 
flection of herseif with a feeling of trlumph, not.arising 
from vanitj alone. 

And when did mirror ever give back a form more 
worthy of a Peiicles to worship or an Apelles to paint T 
Tbotigh but little removed from the common height^ 
the Impression Constance always gave was that of a 
person mach taller than she really was. A certain 
majesty in the tum of head, the fall of the Shoulders, 
the breadth of ihe brow, and the exceeding calmness 
of the featureSy invested her with an air which I have 
never SQen equalled by any one, bot which, had Pasta 
been a beauty, she might have possessed. But there 
was nothing hard or harsh in this majesty. Whatso- . 
ever of a masculine natura Constance might have in- 
herited, nothing masculine, nothing not exquisitely fem- 
inine was visible in her person. Her shape was round- 
ed, and sufficiently fiill to show that in middle age ita 
beauty would be preserved by that richness and fresh- 
ness which a moderate increase of the proportions al- 
ways gives to the sex. Her arms and hands were, and 
are, even to this day, of a beauty the more striking be- 
cause it is so rare. Nothing in any European country 
is more uncommon than an arm really beautiful both in 
hne and shape. In any assembly we go to, what mis- 
erable bonos, what angular elbows, what red skins, do 
we See under the cover of those capacious sleeves, 
which are only one whit less ugly. At the time I speak 
ofy those coverings were not wom ; and the white, 
round, dazzling arm of Constance, bare almost to the 
Shoulder, was girded by dazzling gems, which at once 
set off, and were foiled by, the beauty of nature. Her 
haij was of the most luxuriant and of the deepest black; 
and it was wom in a fashion — then uncommon, without 
being bizarre — ^now hackneyed by the plainest faces, 
though adapted only to suit the highest order of beauty 
—«I mean that simple and classic fashion to which the 
French have given a name borrowed from Calypso, bat 
which appeaiB to me smtad rather to an intellectoal 
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llian a voluptuoas godde«s. Her long lashes^ and a 
brow delicately but darkly penciUed^ gave additional 
eloquence to an eye of the deepest Uue, and a classic 
contour to a profile so slightly aquiline that it was com*> 
monly^coHsidered Gkrecian» That necessary comple* 
tion to all real beauty of either sex, the short and cury* 
ed Upper lip, tenninated in the most dazzling teeth, 
and the ripe and dewy under lip added to what was no- 
ble in her beauty that charm also which is exclusively 
feminine^ Her compl^cion was capricious ; now pale» 
now tinged with the pink of the sea-shell» or the softest 
shade of the rose-leaf : bnt in either it was so transpa- 
rent, that you doubted which became her the most* 
To these attractions add a throat, a bust of the most 
daz2ling whiteness, and the justest aad most chiselled 
proportions ; a fbot whose least beauty was its small* 
ness ; and a waist narrow — not the narrowness of tenu« 
ity or constraint — but round, gradual, insensibly less in 
its compression-^and the person of Gonstance Vemont 
in the Moom of her youth, ia before you. 

She passed with her quiet and stately step from her 
room through one adjoining it, and which we stop to 
notice, because it was her customary sitting-room wheu 
not with Lady Erpingham. There had Godolphin, with 
the foreign but courtly freedom, the respectful and chi- 
valric ease of his manners, often sought her ; there 
had he lingered in order to detain her yet a moment 
and a moment longer ^m other Company, seeking a 
sweet excuse in some remark on the books that strew- 
ed the tables, or the music in that recess, or the forest« 
scene from those Windows through which the moon of 
autumn now stole with its own pecnliar power to soften 
and subdue. As these recoUectioni^ came across her, 
her Step faltered and her colour faded from its glow : 
she paused a moment, cast a mournful glance round 
the room, and then tore herseif away, descended the 
lofty staircase, passed the stone-hall melancholy with 
old banners and rusted cre^ts, and bore her beau^ and 
her busy heart into the thickening and gay crowd. 

Her eye looked oace m<^e round for the graceful 

G 
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fonn of Godolphin : bot he was not visible ; and she 
had scarcelj satisfied herself of tbis before Lord £r- 
pingham, the hero of tbe evening, approached and 
claimed her band. 

«* I have just performed my duty," said he, with a 
gallantry of speech not common to bim, *' now for my 
re ward. I tiave danced tbe first dance with Lady Mar- 
garet Midgecombe : I come, according to your promise» 
to dance tbe second with you." 

There was something in tbese words that stung one 
of tbe morbid remembrances in Miss Yernon's mind. 
Lady Margaret Midgecombe, in ordinary life, would 
have been thought a good-looking, vulgär girl : sbe was 
a duke's daughter, and she was termed a Hebe. Her 
little nose, and her fresh colour, and her silly but not 
unmalicious laugh, were called encbanting ; and all ir- 
regularities of feature and faults of sbape were abso* 
lutely tumed into merits by that odd commendation, so 
common with us — '' A deused fine girl ; none of your 
regulär beauties.'^ 

Not only in the county of ***shire, but in London, 
had Lady Margaret Midgecombe been set up as tbe 
rival beauty of Constance Yernon. And Gonstance, 
far too lovely, too cold, too proud not to acknowledge 
beauty in others when it really existed, was neverthe- 
less uiiaffectedly indignant at a comparison so unwor- 
thy : sbe even, at times, despised her own claims to ad- 
miration, sinee claims so immeasurably inferior could 
be put into competition with tbem, Added to tbis 
sore feeling for Lady Margaret was one for Lady Mar- 
garets mother. The Ducbess of Winstoun was a 
woman of ordinary birth — tbe daugbter of a peer of 
great wealth but new faraily. Sbe had married, how- 
ever, one of the most powerfiil dukes in tbe peerage ; 
a stupid, heavy, pompous man, with four Castles, eight 
parks, a coal-mine, a tin-mine, six boroughs, and about 
tbirty livings. Inactive and reserved, the duke was sel- 
dom Seen in public : tbe care of suppoiting bis rank de* 
volved on the ducbess ; and she supported it with as 
much solemnity of purpose as if she had been a cbeei o« 
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nonger^s daughter. Stately, insolent, and coane—: 
asked every where — insulting all-*— hated and courted — > 
stich was the Duchess of Winstoun, and such, perhaps, 
have been other duchesses before her. 

Be it understood that, at that day, fashion had no^ 
risen to the despotism it now eojoys : it took its col- 
ouring from power, not controüed it. I shali show, in- 
deed, how mach of its present condition that fashiofi 
owes to the heroine of these memoirs. The Duchess 
of Winstoun couid not now be that great person she 
was then : there is a certain good taste in fashion which 
repels the mere insolence of rank — which requires 
persons to be either agreeable, or briUiant, or, at least, 
original-^which wei^s stupid dukes in a righteous bal-' 
ance, and finde vulgär duchesses wanting. But in lack 
of this new authority — this moral sebastocrator be- 
tween the sovereign and the dignity hitherto consider« 
ed next to che sovereign's — her Grace of Winstoun ex* 
ercised with impunity the rights of insolence. She 
had taken an especial dislike to Consiance : partly be- 
eause the few good judges of beauty, whq care neither 
for rank nor report, had very unreservedly placed Miss 
Vemon beyond the reach of all competition with her 
daughter ; and principally because the high spirit and 
keen irony of Constance had given more than once to 
the duchess's effrontery so cutting and so public a 
check, that she had feit with astonishment and rage 
there was one woman in that world — that woman, too, 
unmarried — who could retort rudeness to the Duchess 
of Winstoun. Spiteful, however, and numerous were 
the things she said of Miss Vemon when Miss Yernoa 
was absent ; and haughty beyond measure were the 
inclination of her head and the tone of her voice when 
Miss Vemon was present. If, therefore, Constance 
was disliked by the duchess, we may readily believe 
that she retumed the dislike. The very name roused 
her spieen and her pride ; and it was with a feeling all 
a woman's, though scarcely feminine in the amiable 
sense of the word, that she leamed to whom the hon« 
our of Lord Erpingham's precedence had been (though 
necessarily) given. 
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As Lord Erpingham led her to her place, a buzz of 
admiration and enthusiasm followed her steps. This 
pliBased Erpingham more than, at that moment, it did 
Constance. Already intoxicated by her beauty, he was 
proud of the effect it produced on others» for that effect 
was a compliment to his taste. He exerted himself 
to be agreeable ; nay, more, to be fascinating : he af* 
fected^a low Voice ; andrhe atten^ted — poor man!-^ 
to fiatter. 

The Duchess of Winstoun and her daughter sat be* 
bind on an elevated bench. They saw with c^special 
sdvantage the attentions with which one (^ the greatest 
of England'searlshonoured thedaughtei^of oneof the 
greatest of England's orators. They were shocked at 
his want of dignity. Constance perceived their cha- 
grin, and she lent a more pleased and attentive nötjce 
to Lord Erpingham^s campliments ; her eyes sparkled 
ind her cheek blushed : and the good folks around,^d* 
miring Lord Erpingham's immense whiskers, thought 
Constance in love. 

It was just at this time that Percy Godolphin entered 
the Toom. 

Although Godolphin^s person was not of.a showy 
Order, there was something aboat him that always ar« 
rested attention. His air— ^his carriage — ^his long, fair 
locks — his rieh and foreign habit of dress, which hia 
high bearing and intellectual countenance redeemed 
from cozcombry — all united, gave something remark-« 
able and distinguished to his appearance : and the in<» 
terest attached to his fortunes, and to his social repu* 
tation for genius and eccentricity, could not fail of in^ 
creasing tiie efifect he produced when his name was 
known. 

From the throng of idiers that gathered around him 
—-from the bows of the great and the smiles of the 
fair, Godolphin, however, directed his whole notice» 
his whole soul, to the spot which was hallowed by Con- 
stance Vemon. He saw her engaged with a man rieh» 
powerful, and handsome. He saw that she listened 
10 her partner with evident interest» that be addressed 
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ber with evident admiration. His heart sank within 
him ; he feit faint and sick ; then came anger, mortifi« 
cation ; tben agony and despair. All his former reso- 
lutions — all his prudence, his worldliness, his caution, 
vanished at once : he feit only that he loved, that he 
was supplanted, that he was undone. The dark and 
fierce passions of his youth, of a nature, in reality, 
wild and vehement, sw^t away at once the projects 
and the fabrics of that shallow and chill phiiosophy 
he had borrowed from the world, and deemed the wis- 
dom of the closet. A cottage and a desert with Con« 
stance — Constance all his, heart and hand — ^would 
have been Paradise : he would have nursed no other 
ambition, uor dreamed of a reward beyond. Such ef-' 
fect has jealousy upon us. We confide, and we hesi- 
tate to accept a boon : we are jealous, and we would 
lay down life to attain it. 

'* What a handsome fellow Erpingham is V' said a 
young man in a cavalry regiment. 

Godolphin heard, and groaned audibly. 

" And what, a devilish handsome girl he is dancing 
with !" answered another young man from Oxford. 

" Oh, Miss Vernon ! By. Jove, he seems smitteik 
What a capital thing it would be for her !" 

** And for him, too !^ ched the more chivalrous Ox- 
onian. 

*• Humph !" Said the officer. 

** I heard,'* renewed the Oxonian, '* that she was to 
be married to young Godolphin. He was staying here 
a Short time ago. They rode and walked together. 
What a lucky fellow he has been ! I don't know any 
one I should like to see so much." 

*' Hnsh !" said a third person, looking at Godolphin. 

. Percy moved on. Accomplished and self-coUected 
as he usually was, he could not wholly conceal the 
hell within. His brow grew knit and gloomy: he 
scarcely retumed the salutations he received; and, 
moving out of the crowd, he stole to a seat behind a 
large pillar, and, scarcely seen by any one, fixed his 
eyes on the form and movements of Miss Vernon. 

G2 
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It 80 happened that he had placed himself in ^e vi« 
cinity ot the Duchess of Winstoon, and within bearing 
*of the conversation that I am aboat to record. 

The dance being over, Lord Erpingham led Con« 
stance to a seat close by Lady Margaret Midgeoombe« 
The duchess had formed her plan of attack ; and, h-* 
sing as she saw Constance mthin reach, approached 
her with an air that affected civility. 

*' How do you, Miss Yernon ? I am happy to see 
you looking so well. What truth in the report, eh ?** 
And the duchess showed her teeth — vtdelicety smiled« 

** What report does your grace allude to ?" 

** Nay, nay, I am sure Lord Erpingham has heard it 
as well as myself ; and I wish, for your sake (a slighi 
emphasis), indeed, for both your sakes, that it may be 
tme." 

** To wait tili the Duchess of Winstoun speaks in- 
telligibly would be a waste of her time and my own," 
Said the haughty Constance, with the rudeness in which 
she then delighted, and for which she has since become 
known. But the duchess was not to be offended until 
she had completed her manceuvre. 

** Well, now,^ said she, tuming to Lord Erpingham, 
*' I appeal to you : is not' Miss Yernon to be marr ied 
▼ery soon to Mr. Godolphin? I am sure (with an a:f« 
fected good-nature and compassion that stung Con^ 
stance to the quick), I am sure I Jiope so.** 
. ** lipon my word, you amaze me,*' said Lord Erping- 
ham, opening to their füllest extent the large, round 
hazel eyes for which he was so justly celebrated. ^' I 
aever heard this before.** 

*^ Oh ! a secret as yet ?" said the duchess : *< very 
well ! I can keep a secret.** 

Lady Margaret looked down and laughed prettily. 

**I thought tili now," said Gonstance, with grave 
composure, '* that no person could be more contempti- 
ble than one who coUects idle reports : I now find I was 
wrong : a person infinitely more contemptible is one 
who invents them.*' 

The rüde duchessi beat at her own weapons, blush* 
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ed with anger eren through her rouge : 'but Constance 
turned away, aii^, still leaning on Lord Erpingham's 
arm, sought another seat ; that seat, on the opposite 
aide of Sie piÜar behind which Godolphin sat, was 
still within bis hearing; 

** Upon my word, Miss Vemon,'' said Erpingham, 
*'I admire your spirit. Nothing like setting down 
those absurd people who try to tease one, and think 
one dares not retort. But pray — I hope Fm not im- 
pertinent — ^pray, may I ask if this rumour have any 
truih in it ?" 

** Certainly not," said Constance, with great effort, 
but in a clear tone. 

**No; I should have thought not — ^I should have 
thought not. Godolphin's much toopoor — ^much too 
poor for you* Miss Vemon is not born to marry for 
tove in a cottage — ^is she !" 

Constance sighed« 

That soft» low tone thrilled to Godolphin's very 
heart. He beut forward — he held bis breath — ^he 
thirsted for her voice — ^for some tone, some word in 
answer ; it came not at that moment. 

'* You remembeir," renewed the earl, '' you remember 
Miss L — ~ : no, she was before your time. Well I 
she married S ■, much such another fellow as Go- 
dolphin. He had not a Shilling, but he lived well— - 
had a house in Mayfair — ^gave dinners — ^hunted at 
Melton, and so forth — ^in short, he played high. She 
had about ten thousand pounds. They married, and 
lived for two years so comfortably, you have no idea« 
Every one envied them. They did not keep a close 
carriage, but he used to drive her out to dinners in bis 
French cabriolei* There was no show, no pomp-^ 
everything deused neat, though— quite love in a cot* 
tage, only the cottage was in Curzon-street. At length, 
however, the cards turned — S— — * lost everything-* 
owed more than he could ever pay — ^we were forced 
to cut him — and his relation, Lord -— , Coming into 
the ministry a year afterward, got him a place in the 

* Tfaen unconunon. 
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Customs. They live at Brompton : he wears a pep^ 
per-and-salt coat, and she a mob-cap with pink ribands : 
they have five hundred a year, and ten children. Such 
was the fate of 8-*-— 's wife — such may be the fate 
of Godolphin's. Oh, Miss Yernon could not marry 
himr 

*' You are right, Lord Erpingham," »aid Constancoy 
with emphasis; "but you take too much license in 
expressing your opinion." 

Before Lord Erpingham could siammer forth his 
apology, they heard a slight noise behind : they turn- 
ed ; Godolphin had risen. His countenance, always 
inclined to a calm severity — for thought is usually se- 
vere in its outward aspect — bent now on both the 
Speakers with so dark and menacing an aspect, that 
the stout earl feit his heart stand still for a moment ; 
and Gonstance was appalled as if it had been the ap- 
parition, and not the living form, of her lover that she 
beheld. But scarcely had they seen this expression 
of countenance ere it changed. With a cold and pol- 
ished smile, a relaxed brow, and a profound inclination 
of his form, Godolphin greeted the two : and, passing 
from his seat with a sbw Step, glided among the crowd 
and vanished. 

What a Strange thing, after all, is a great assembly I 
An immense mob of persons, who feel for each other 
the profoundest indifference, met together to join in 
amusements which the large majority of them consid- 
er wearisome beyond conception. How unintellectual, 
how uncivilized such a scene and such actors ! What 
a remnant of barbarous times, when people danced be- 
cause they had nothing to say ! Were there nothing 
ridiculous in dancing, there would be nothing ridicu- 
lous in seeing wise meft dance. But that sight would 
be ludicrous, because of the disparity between the 
mind and the occupation. However, we have somo. 
excuse ; we go to these assemblies to seil our daugh- 
ters or flirt with our neighbour's wives. A ballroom 
is nothing more nor less than a great market-place of 
beauty. For my part, were I a buyer, I should lik« 
making my purchases in a less public mart. 
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<*Come, Godolphin, a glass of Champagne," cried 
the young Lord Belvoir, as they sat near each other at 
the splendid supper, 

** With all my heart ; but not from that botde ! We 
must have a new öne ; for this glass is pledged to Lady 
Delmour, and I would not drink to her health but from 
the first sparkle ! Nothing tarne, nothing insipid, no- 
thing that has lost its first freshness, can be dedicat^d 
to one so beautiful and young." 

The fresh bottle was opened, and Qodolphin bowed 
over his glass to Lord Belvoir's sister — a beauty, and a 
Blue. Lady Delmour admired Godolphin, and she was 
flattered by a compliment that no one wholly educated 
in England would have had the gallant courage to utter 
across a crowded table. , 

*' You have been dancing ?" said she, 

"Nor 

"Whatthenr 

"What then?" said Godolphin. "Ah, Lady Del- 
mour, do not ask." The look that accompanied the 
words supplied them with a meaning. " Need I add," 
said he, in a lower voice, " that I have been thinking 
of the most beautiful person ptesent ?" 

" Pooh !" said Lady Delmour, tuming away her head. - 

Now that pooh is a very significant word. On the 
lips of a man of business it denotes contempt for ro« 
mance ; on the lips of a politician it rebnkes a theory. 
With that monosyllable a philosopher massacres a fsd- 
lacy : by those four letters a rieh man gets rid of a 
beggar. But in the rosy mouth of a woman, the harsh- 
ness vanishes, the disdain becomes encouragement. 
"Pooh!" says the lädy when you teil her she is hand- 
some ; but she smiles when she says it. With the 
same reply she receives your protestation of love, and 
blushes as she receives it. With men it is the stem- 
est, with women the softest, exclamation in the lan- 
guage. 

" Pooh !" said Lady Delmour, tuming away her head : 
and Godolphin was in singular spirits. What a stränge 
thing that we should call such lularity from cur gloom 1 
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The stroke induces the flash; excite the nerves by 
' jealousy, by despair, and with the proud, you only trace 
the excitement by the mad mkih and hysterical laugh« 
ter it creates. 

Godolphin was charming comme un amour, and the 
young countess was delighted with his gallantry. 

** Did you ever love ?" asked she, tenderly, as they 
sat alone after supper. 

" Alas, yes !" said he. 

«' How often ?" 

"Read MarmontePs story of the 'Four Vials:* I 
have no other answer." 

Oh, what a beautiful tale that is ! The whole his- 
tory of a man*s heart is contained in it. 

While Godolphin was thus talking with Lady Del- 
mour, his whole soul was witli Constance ; of her only 
he thought, and on her he thirsted for revenge. There 
is a curious phenomenon in love, showing how much 
vanity has to do with even the best specie? of it ; when, 
for your mistress to prefer another, changes all your 
afiection into hatred, is it the loss of the mistress, or 
her preference to the other ? The last, to be sure : for, 
if the former, you would only grieve ; but jealousy 
does not make you grieve, it makes you rage ; it does 
not sadden, it stings. After all, as we grow old, and 
look back on the '* master passion," how we smile at ^ 
the fools it made of. us — at the importance we attach 
to it — at the millions that have been governed by it ! 
When we examine the passion of love, -it is like ex- 
amining the character of some great man ; we are as- 
tonished to perceive the littlenesses that belong to it. 
We ask in wonder, "• How come such effects from such 
a cause ?" 

Godolphin continued talking sentiment with Lady 
Delmour until her lord, who was very fond of his car- 
riage-horses, came up and took her away ; and then, 

gerhaps, glad to be relieved, Percy sauntered into the 
allroom, where, though the crowd was somewhat thin- 
ned, the dance was continued with that spirit which al- 
Ways seems to ificrease as the night advances. 
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Por my own part, I now and then look Iat6 in at a 
ball aa a warning and grave memento of the flight of 
Urne. No amnsement belongs of right so essentially 
to the young in their first youth — to the unthinking, the 
intoxicated-'-to those whose blood is an elixir. There^ 
above all places, do I recognise the vaat giüf between 
me and my youth. 

** If Gonstance be woman," said Godolphin to him- 
self, as he returned to the ballroom, *' I will yet hum- 
ble her to my will. I have not learned the science so 
long to be now foiled in the first moment I have seri- 
ously wished to triumph." 

As this thonght inspired and excited him, he moved 
along at some distance from, bat carefully within the 
aight of, Gonstance. He paused by Lady Margaret 
Midgecombe. He addressed her. Notwithstanding 
the insolence and the ignorance of the Duchess of 
Winstoun, he was well received by both mother and 
daoghter. Some persona there are, in all times and in 
all spheres, who command a certain respect, bought 
neither by riches, rank, nor even scrupulous morality 
of conduct. They win it by the reputation that talent 
alone can win them, and which yet is not always the 
reputation of talent. No man, even in the frivolous 
societies of the great, obtains homage without certain 
qualities, which, had they been happily directed, would 
have conducted him tp fame. Had the attention of a 

Grammont or of a been early tumed towards 

what ought to be the objects desired, who can doubt 
that, instead of the heroes of a circle, they might have 
been worthy of becoming names for posterityf 

Thus the genius of Godolphin had drawn around 
him an iclat which made even the haughtiest willing 
to recei^e and to repay his notice ; and Lady Marga- 
ret actually blushed with pleasure when he asked her 
to dance. A foreign dance, then only very pardally 
known in England, had been called for : few were ac- 
quainted with it — those only who had been abroad ; 
and as the movements seemed to require peculiar 
grace of person, some even among those few declinedf 
Sirough modesty, the exhibition. 
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" To this dance Godolphin led Lady Margaret. All 
crowded round to see the performers; and as each 
went throügh the giddy and intoxicating maze, tbey 
made remarks on the awkwardness, or the singularity, 
or the impropriety of the dance. But when Godolphin 
began, the murmurs changed. The slow and stately 
measure then adapted to the steps was one in which 
the grace and symmetry of his person might eminently 
display itself. Lady Margaret was at least as well 
acquainted with the dance ; and the couple altogether 
80 immeasurably excelled all competitors, that the rest, 
as if sensible of it, stopped one after the other ; and 
when Grodolphin, perceiving that they were alone, stop- 
ped also, the spectators made their approbation more 
audible than approbation usually is in polished society. 

As Godolphin paused his eyes met those of Con- 
stance. There was not there the expression he had 
anticipated : there was neither the anger of jealousy^ 
nor the restlessness of offended vanity, nor the desire 
of conciliation, visible in^ those large and speaking 
orbs. A deep, a penetrating, a sad inquiry seemed to 
dwell in her gaze — seemed anxious to pierce into his 
heart, and to discover whether there ahe possessed the 
power to wound, or whether each had been deceived : 
so at least seemed that fixed and melancholy intense<> 
ness of look to Godolphin. He left Lady Margaret 
abruptly : in an instant he was by the side of Gon« 
stance. 

** You must be delighted with this evening/' said he, 
bitterly : •* wherever I go I hear yoiir praises : every 
one admires you ; and he who does not admire so 
much as worship you, he alone is beneath your notice. 
He — ^bom to such shattered fprtunes — ^he indeed might 
never aspire to that which titled and wealthy idiots 
deem they may eommand-^ihe band of Gonstanco 
Vemonl" 

It was with a low and calm tone that Grodolphin 
spoke. Gonstance tumed deadly pale: her frame 
trembledy but she did not answer immediately. She 
moved to a seat retired a little bom the busy crowd ; 
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Godolphin followed, and sat himself beeide her; and 
then, with a slight efibrk, Constance spoke. 

** You heard what was said, Mr. Godolphin, and I 
grieve to think you did. If I ofiended you, however, 
forgive me, 1 pray you ; I pray it sincerely, warmly. 
God knows I have suffered myself enough from idle 
words, and from the slighting opinion with which this 
hard world visits the poor, not to feel deep regret and 
shame if I wound, by like means, another, more espe- 
cially — " Constance's voice trembled — "more espe- 
cially you /" ^ 

As she spoke she tumed her eyes on God<riphiD, and 
they were füll of tears. The tenderness of her voice, 
her look, melted him at once. Was it to him, indeed, 
that the haughty Con^tance addressed the words of 
kindness and apology ? to him, whose extrinsic circum- 
Btances she had heard described as so unworthy of her, 
ftnd, his reason told him, with such justice ? 

" Oh, Miss Vernon !" said he, passionately, " Miss 
Vemon — Constance — dear, dear Constance! dare I 
call you so ? hear me one word. I love you with a 
love which leaves me no words to teil it. I know my 
faulte, my poverty, my unwothiness : but — but— -may I 
-— may I hope V 

And all the woman was in Constance's cheek as she 
listened. That cheek, how richly was it dyed ! Her 
eyes drooped, her bosom heaved. How every word in 
those broken sentences sank into her heart ! never was 
a tone forgotten. The child may forget its mother, and 
the mother desert the child ; but never, never from a 
woman's heart departs the memory of the first confes- 
sion of love from him whom she ürst loves ! She lift- 
ed her eyes, and again withdrew them, and again gazed. 

'* This must not be," at last she said ; ^' no, no ! it 
is folly, madness, in both V* 

** Not so ; nay, not so !" whispered Godolphin, in the 
softest notes of a voice that could never be hatsh. ** It 
may seem folly — madness if you will, that the brilliant 
and all-idolized Miss Vemon should listen to the vows 
of so lowly an adorer : but try me, prove me ; and own 
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— yeB, jou wiU own, some years hence, that that folly 
has been happy beyond the happiness of pradencjB or 
ambidon." 

'' This !" answered Constance, struggUng with her 
emotions, *' this is no spot or hour for such a Conference. 
Let US meet to-morrow — the westem Chamber." 

"And the hourT 

" Twelve l" 

" And I may hope — tili then V* 

Constance ägain grew pale; and in a voice that, 
though it scarcely left her lips, Struck coldaess and 
dismay into his sudden and delighted confidence, an* 
'swered, 

"No, Percy, there is no hope ! — none !" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TBE INTBRTIEW. — TBE CRISI8 OF A LITE. 

The westem Chamber was that I have mentioned as 
the one in which Constance usually fixed her retreat, 
when neither sociability nor State sununoned her to the 
more public apartments. I should have said that Gro- 
dolphin slept in the house ; for, Coming from a distance, 
and through country roads, Lady Erpingham had prof- 
fered him that hospitality, and he had willingly accept- 
ed it. Before the 'appointed hour he was at the ap« 
pointed spot. 

He had passed the hours tili then without even seek- 
ing his pillow. In restless ^trides across his Cham- 
ber, he had revolved those words with which Constance 
had seemed to deny the hopes she herseif had created. 
All private and more selfish schemes or reflections had 
vanished, as by magic, from the mind of a man prema- 
turely formed, but not y et whoUy hardened, in the mould 
of worldly speculation. He thought no more of what 
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he should relinquish in obtaining her hand : with the 
ardour ol^ boyish and real love, he thought only of her. 
It was as if there exiated no world but die Utile spot in 
which she breathed and moved. Poverty, privation, 
toil, the change of the manners and habits of his whole 
previous life, to those of professional enterprise and 
self-denial-^to all this he looked forward, not lio mucb 
with calmness as with triumph. 

** Be but Constance mine !" said he, again and again ; 
and again and again those fatal words knocked at his 
heart, <*No hope— none !" and he gnashed his teeth in 
very anguish, and muttered, *' But mine she will not, 
she will never be !" 

Still, however, before the hour of noon, something 
of his habitual confidence retumed to bim. He had 
succeeded, though but partially, in reasoning away the 
obvious meaning of the words ; and he ascended to 
the Chamber from the gardens, in which he had sought, 
by the air, to cool his mental fever, with a sentiment 
ominous and doubtful indeed, but still removed from 
despondency and despair. 

The day was sad and heavy. A low, drizzling rain, 
and labouring yet settled clouds, which denied all 
glimpse to the sky, and seemed cursed into stagnancy 
by the absence of all wind or even breeze, increased 
by those associations we endeavour in vain to resist, 
the dark and oppressive sadness of his thoughts. 

He paused as he laid his hand'on the door of the 
Chamber; he listened; and in the acute and painful 
life which seemed breathed into all his senses, he feit 
as if iie coold have heard — ^though without the room— 
the very breath of Constance ; or known, as by an in- 
Bpiration, the presence of her beauty. He opened the 
door gently : ^1 was silence and desolation for him — 
Constance was not there ! 

He feit, however, as if that absence was a relief. 
He breathed more freely, and seemed to himself more 
prepared for the meeting. He took his Station by the 
recess of the window : in vain — ^he could rest in no 
tpot: he walked to and fro, pausing only for a mo« 
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ment §8 some object before him reminded him of past 
and mcore tranquil hours. The books he had admired^ 
and which, at his departure, had been left in their usu- 
al receptacles at another part of the house, he now 
discovered on the tables : they opened of themselves 
at the passages he had read aloud to Constance : those 
passages, in his presence, ehe had not seemed to ad- 
mire : he was inexpressibly touched to perceive that^ 
in bis absence, they had become dear to her. As he 
tumed with a beating heart from this silent proof of 
affection, he was startled by the sudden and almost 
living resemblance to Constance, which Struck upon 
him in a full-length picture opposite — the picture of 
her father. That picture, by one of the best of our 
great modern masters of the art, had been taken of 
Vemon in the proudest 6poch of his prosperity and 
fame. He was portrayed in the attitude in which he 
had uttered one of the most striking sentences of one 
of his most brilliant orations : the band was raised, the 
foot advanced, the ehest expanded. Life, energy, com« 
mand, flashed from the dark eye, breathed from the di- 
lated nostril, broke from die inspired lip. That noble 
brow — ^those modelled feature8--^at air, so füll öf the 
Toyalty of genius — ^how startlingly did they resemble 
the softer lineaments of Constance ! 

Arrested, in spite of himself, by the skill of the lim* 
ner and the characteristics of the portrait, Godolphin 
stood motionless and gazing tili the door opened, and 
Constance herseif stood before him. She smiled faint* 
ly, but with sweetness, as she approached ; and, seat- 
ing herseif, motioned him to a chair at a liiüe distance. 
He obeyed the gesture in silence. 

" Godolphin !" said she, softly. At the sound of her 
voice he raised his eyes from the gr^und, and fixed 
them on her countenance with a look so füll of an im^ 
ploring and eamest meaning, so expressive of the 
passion, the suspenso of his heart, thak Constance feit 
her voice cease at once. But he saw, as he gazed, 
how powerful had been his influence. Not a vestige 
of bloom was on her cheek : her very Ups were col- 
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oarless : her eyes were swoUen with weeping ; and, 
though she seemed very calm and self-possessed, all 
her wonted majesty of mien was gon^! The form 
seemed to shrink within itself. HumbUness and sor- 
row — deep, paseionate, but quiet sorrow — ^had sup- 
planted the haughtiness and the elastic freshness of 
her beauty. **Mr. Godolphin," she repeated, alter ä 
pause, " answer me truly and with candour : not with 
the world's gallantry, but with a sincere, a piain avow- 
al. Were you not, in yoor unguarded expressions last 
night — ^were you not excited by the surprise, the p^s- 
sion of the moment ? Were you not uttering what, 
had you been actuated only by a calm and premedita- 
ted prudence, you would at least have suppressed V*. 

'^Miss Vernon,*' replied Godolphin, ** all that I said 
laj^t night I now, in calmness and with deliberate pre- 
meditation, repeat : all that I can dream of happiness 
is in your hands." 

" I would, indeed, that I could disbelieve you," said 
Gonstance, sorrowfully: <*I have considered deeply 
on your words. I am touched — ^made grateful — proud 
— yes, truly proud — by your confessed affection — 
but^" 

** Oh, Gonstance !*' cried Godolphin, in a sudden 
and agonized yoice ; and, rising, he flung himself im- 
petuously at her feet — " Gonstance ! do not reject me !*' 

He seized her band : it struggled not with bis« He 
gazed on her countenance : it was dyed in blushes ; 
and, before those blushes vanished, her agitation found 
rehef in tears, which flowed fast and füll. 

*' Beloyed !** said Grodolphin, with a solemn tender« 
ness, " why struggle with your heart? That heart I 
read at this moment : tJiat is not averse to me." Gon- 
stance wept on. '' I know what you would say and 
what you feel," continued Godolphin : *' you tKink that 
I — that we both are poor : that you could ill bear the 
humiliations of that haughty poverty which those born 
to higher fortunes so irksomely endure. You tremble 
to link your fate with one who has been imprudent — 
lavish — selfish, if you will. You recoU before you 

H2 
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introBt your happiness to a man who, if he wreck 
that, can offer you nothing in retum : no rank — no 
Station — ^nothing to heal a bruised heait, or cover its 
wound, at least, in the rieh disguises of power and 
wealth. Am I not right, Constance ? Do I not read 
your mind?" 

" No 1" Said Constance, with energy. '' Had I been 
bom any man's daughter but his from whom I take my 
name ; were I the same in all thin^— mind and heart, 
save in one feeling, one remembrance, one object— that 
I am now, 6od is my witness that I would not cast a 
thought upon poverty, upon privation : that I would-— 
nay, I do-^o confide in your tows, your affection. If 
you have erred, I know it not. If any but you teil me 
you have erred, I believe them not. You I trust wholly 
and impUcitly. God, 1 say, is my witness that, did I 
obey the voice of my selfish heart, I would gladly, 
proudly share and foUow your fortunes. You »mis- 
take me if you think sordid and vulgär ambition can 
only influence me. No ! I could be worthy of you ! 
The daughter of John Vernon could be a worthy wife 
to the man of indigence and genius. In your povercy 
I could i^ooth you ; in your labours I could support 
you ; in your reverses console, in your prosperity tri- 
umpb. But — ^but, it must not be* 6o, Godolphin— 
dear Godolphin f There are thousands bett^ and 
fairer than I am, who will do for you as I would have 
done ; but who possess the power I have not— «who, 
instead of sharing, can raise your fortunes. Go ! and 
if it comfort, if it sooth you, believe that I have not 
been insensible to your generosity, your love. My 
best wishes, my fondest prayers, my dearest hopes» 
are yours.^ 

Blinded by her tears, subdued by her emotions, Con« 
Btance was still herseif. She rose — she extrioated her 
hand from Godolphin's-^^he tumed to leave the room. 
But Godolphin, still kneeling, caught hold of her robe, 
and gently, but effeetually, detained her. 

** The picture you have painted," said he, " do not 
destroy at once. You have portrayed yourself my 
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soother, guide, restorer. You can, indeed you can, be 
this. Yott do not know me, Oonstance. Let me saj 
one Word for myself. Hitherto I have shunned fame 
and avoided ambition. Life has seemed to me so 
Short, and all that even glory wins so poor, that I have 
thought no labour worth the price of a single hour of 
pleasure and enjoyment. For you, how JoyfuUy wBl 
I renounce my code ! For myself 1 could ask no hon-^ 
öur : for you I will labour for all. No toll shall be diy 
to me, no pleasure shall decoy. I will renounce my 
idle and desultory pursuits. I will enter the great 
public arena, where all who come armed with pa* 
tience and with energy are sure to win. Oonstance, 
I am not without talents, though they have slept with- 
in me ; say but the word, and you know not what 
they can produce/' 

An irresolutioi» in Oonstance was feit as a sympathy 
by Godolphin ; he continued, 

" We are both desolate in the world, Oonstance ; wo 
are orphans — ^friendless, fortuneless. Xet both have 
made our way vrithout friends, and commanded our as- 
sociates, though without fortune. Does not this de- 
clare we have that within us which, when we are uni* 
ted, can still exalt or conquer our destiny ? And we 
— -we — alone in the noisy and contentious World with 
which we strive— we shall tum, after each effort, to 
our own hearts, and find there a^omfort and a sheher. 
All things will bind us closer and closer to each other. 
The thought of our past solitude, the hope of our fu- 
ture objects, will only feed the fountain of our present 
love. And how much sweeter, Oonstance, will be 
honours to you, if we thun win them ; sanctified, as 
they will be, by the sacrifices we have made ; by the 
thought of the many hours in which we desponded, 

Jet took consolation from each other; by the thought 
ow we sweetened mortifications by sympathy, and 
made even the lowest successes noble l^ the endear- 
ing associations with which we allied them! How 
much sweetet to you will be such honours than those 
which you might command at once, but accompanied 
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by a cold beart; rendered wearisome because won 
with ease, and low because^undigiüfied by fame 1 Oh, 
Constance ! ' am I not heard ? Have not love, nature, 
sense triumphed 1" 

As he spoke he had risen gently, and wQund bis 
arms. aiound her not reluctant form : her head reclined 
upon bis bosom, her band was surrendered to bis, and 
bis kiss stole unchidden to her cheek. At that instant 
the fate of both hung on a very hair. How difierent 
might the lot, the character of each have been, had 
Oonstance's lips pronounced the words that her heart 
already recorded ! And she might have done so ; but, 
as she raised her eyes, the same object that had before 
afiected Grodolpbin came vividly upon her, and changed, 
as by an electric shock, the whole current of her 
thoughts. Füll and immediately before her was the 
picture of her father. The attitude there delineated, 
80 striking at all times, seemed to Constance at that 
moment more than ever impressive, and even awful in 
the livingness of its command. It was the face of 
Vemon in the actof speech — of warning—- of reproof ; 
such as she had seen it often ^n private life ; such as 
she had seen it in bis bitter maledictions on bis hollow 
friends at the close of bis existence : nay, such as she 
had seen it — only more fearful, and ghastly with the 
hues of death — in his last hours ; in those hours in 
which he had pledged her to the Performance of his 
revenge, and bade her live, not for love, but the memory 
of her sire. 

With the sight of that face rushed upon her the dark 
and solemn recollections of that time and of that vow. 
The weakness of love vanished before the retuming 
force of a sentiment nursed through her earliest years, 
fed by her dreams, strengthened by her studies, and 
hardened by the daring energies of a nature lofty yet 
fanatical, into the rule, the end,' nay, the very religion 
of life ! She tore herseif away from the surprised 
and dismayed Grodolpbin ; she threw herseif on her 
knees before the picture ; her lips moved rapidly ; the 
capid and brief prayer for forgiveness was over, and 
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Constance rose a new being. She turned to Godolphin, 
and, lifiing her arm towards the picture, as she regarded, 
with her bright and kindling eyes, the face of her lover, 
ehe Said, 

" As you think now, thought he whose voice speaks 
to you from the canvass ; he who pursued the path that 
you would tread ; who through the same toil,^the same 
pursuit that you would endure, used the same powers 
and the same genius you would command ; he who 
won — what you might win also at last — the smile of 
princes, the trust of nobles, the shifling and sandy ele- 
vation which the best, aiid wisest, and greatest states- 
men in this cöuntry, if unbacked by a sordid and ca- 
balling faction, can alone obtain — ^he wams you from 
hoUow distinction, from its wretched consummation. 
Oh, Godolphin 1" she continued, subdued, and sinking 
from a high-wrought but momentary paroxysm, uncom- 
mon to her coUected icharacter, "Oh, Godolphin! I 
saw that man dying, deserted, lonely, cursed by bis 
genius, ruined by bis prosperity. I saw him dying — 
die—of a broken and trampled heart. Could I doom 
another victim to the same course, and the same perfidy, 
and the same fate T Could I, with a silent heart, watch 
by that vifctim 1 could I, viewing bis certain doom, elate 
him with false hopes t No, no ! fly from me, from the 
thought of such a destiny. Marry one who can bring 
you wealth and support you with rank ; then be ambi- 
tious if you will. Leave me to fulfil my doom — mt 
Tow ; and to think, however wretched I may be, that I 
have not inflicted a permanent wretchedness on you.** 

Gkidolphin sprang forward, but the door closed upon 
bis eyes, and he saw Constance— as Constance Vernon 
•— no more. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A RAKE AND EXQUISITE OF THE BEST (wORST) SCHOOL. 

A CONVERSATION ON A THOUSAND MATTERS. — THK 

DECLENSION OF THE SOI PSOFüSOa tSTO THE dUENl MP- 
PM7XNS. 

There ^as, in the day I now refer to, a certain 
house in Chesterfield-street, Mayfair, which few young 
men anxious for the eclat of society passed without a 
wish for the acquaintance of the inmate. To that 
small and dingy man^ion, with its verandahs of dusky 
green, and its blinds perpetually drawn, there attached 
an interest, a consideration, and a mystery. Thither, 
at the dusk of night, were the hired camages of in- 
trigue wont to repair, and dames to alight, careful seem- 
ingly of concealment, yet wanting, perhaps, even a 
reputation to conceal. Few, at ihe early hours of 
inoni, passed that street in their way home. from some 
glittering revel without noticing some three or four 
cfaariote in waiting, or without hearing from within the 
walls the sounds of protracted festivity. That house 
was the residence of a man who had never done any- 
thing in public, and yet was the most noted personage 
in •* Society :" in early life the all-accomplished Love- 
lace ; in later years mingling the graces with the de- 
cayed heart and the want of principle of a Grammontm 
Feared, contemned, loved, hated, ridiculed, honoured, 
the vcry genius, the very personification of a ciyilized 
and profligate life seemed imbodied in A^ustus Saville. 
Hitherto we have spoken of) let us now describe bim. 

Born to the poor fortunes and equivocal Station of 
cadet in a noble but impoverished house, he had passed 
his existence in a round of lavish, but never inelegant 
dissipation. Unlike other men, whom youth, and mon- 
ey, and the üush of health, and aristocratic indulgence 
allure to follies which shock the. taste as well as the 



nörality of the wise, Agustus Saville had never com- 

mitted an error which was not vamished by grace, and 

limited by a profound and worldly discretion. A sys- 

tematic votary of pleasure, no woman had ever through 

him lost her reputation or her sphere ; whether it was 

that he comipted into fortunate dissimulation the minds 

that he betrayed into guilt, or whether he chose his 

▼ictims with so just a knowledge of their characters, 

and of the circumstances romid them, that he might be 

sure the secrecy obtained by himself would scarcely 

be divulged elsewhere. AU the world attributed to 

Agustus Saville the most various and consummate suc- 

cess in that quarter which the lighter part of the world 

most envies, and in which it most jealously denies suc- 

cess : yet no one could say exactly who, among the 

many he addressed, had been the object of his triumph. 

The same quiet and yet victorious discretion waited 

npon all he did* Never had he stooped to win celeb- 

rity from horses or from carriages; nothing in his 

equipages showed the ambition to be distinguished from 

another ; least of all did he afiect that most displeasing 

of minor ostentations, that offensive exaggeration of 

neatness, that outrä simplicity, which our young nobles 

and aspiring bankers so ridiciüously think it bon ton to 

assume. No hamess, industriously avoiding brass ; no 

liveries, pretending to the tranquillity of a gentleman's 

dress ; no panels disdaining the armorial attributes 

of which real dignity should neither be ashamed nor 

proud, converted piain taste into a display of plainness. 

He seldom appeared atraces, and never hunted ; though 

he was profound master of the calculations in the first, 

and was, as regarded the second, allowed to be one of 

the most perfect masters of horsemanship in his time. 

So, in his dress, while he chose even sedulously what 

became him most, he avoided the appearance of coz- 

combry by a disregard to minutiae. He did not value 

himself on the perfection of his boot, and suffered a 

wrinkle in his coat without a sigh : yet even the ex* 

quisites of the time allowed that no one was more gen- 

tleman-like in the toul ensemhU ; and while he soughi 
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by other means than dress to attract, he nerer« even in 
dress, ofiended. Garefully shunning the character of 
the professed wit of the general talker, he was yet pi« 
quant, shrewd, and animated to the few persona whom 
he addressed or with whom he associated : and, though 
he had refused all offers to enter public life, he waa 
supciently master of the graver subjects that agitated 
the times to impress even those best acquainted w;ith 
them with a belief in bis information and bis talents. 

But he was bom poor; and yet he had lived for 
nearly thirty years as a rieh man i tVhat was bis se- 
cret ! he had Üved upon others ! At all games of sei« 
ence he played with a masterly skill ; and in those 
wherein luck preponderates, thete ard always chances 
for a cool and systematic calculation. He had been, 
indeed, suspected of unfair play ; but the Charge had 
never cooled the eagemess with which he had been 
courted. With far better taste, and far more popular- 
ity and estimation than Brummeil, he obtained an equal 
though a more secret sway. Every one was desiroua 
to know him : without bis acquaintance, the young de» 
bukmt feit that he wanted the qualification to. social 
success ; by bis intimacy, even vulgarity became the 
rage. It was true that« as no woman's disgrace was 
confessedly traced to him, so neither was any man'a 
ruin — save only in the doubtful instance of the unfortu- 
nate Johnstone. He never won of any person, how- 
ever ardent, more than a certain portion of bis fortune ; 
the rest of bis undoing he left to bis satellites ; nay, 
eyen those who had in reality most reason to complain 
of him, never perceived bis due share in their impov- 
erishment. It was common enough to hear men say, 
'* Ah 1 Saville, I wish I had taken your advice, and left 
off while I had yet half my fortune 1" They did not 
accurately heed that the first half was Saville's, because 
the first half had excited, not ruined them. 

' Besides this method of making money, so strictly 
social, Saville had also applied bis keen intellect and 
shrewd sense to other speculations. Cheap bouses« 
cheap horses, fluctuations in tbe funds, all descriptions 
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of piopitfty (ezcepi, perhaps» stolen goods) had passed 
under his eamest attenüon ; aiid^ in most casea, auch 
apeeulationa had eroinently aucceeded. He waa tbeie- 
fore nowy in hia middle age, and atiU immarriedy a man 
decidedly wealthy ; hanng, withont ever plajing the 
miaer, without ever alinting a luxivy cor denyiDg a wish, 
Uimed nothing into aomething, poverty into opulence« 

It waa noon ; and Saville was elowly finiahing hia 
mofning repaat, and oonvening with a yonng man 
atretchaid on a sofa of^poaite in a haüeaa attitude. The 
room waa in perfect lieeping with the owner : there 
waa neither yelvet, nor gilding, nor buhlf nor marqtie* 
Ifitf«— all of which would have been inconsiatent with 
the moderate aize of the apartment. But the faroiture 
waa new, maasive, coatly, and luznriotts vrithout the oa^ 
tentation of hixury. A few good pictures, and several 
ezqniaite boats and figurea in bronze» upon marble ped* 
estals, gave aomething classic and gracefol to the aa- 
pect of the roonu Annexed to the back drawing-room, 
looking over Lord Chesterfield'a gaidena, a amall con- 
aerratoiy, fiiled with rieh ezotics, made the only fea- 
iure in the apartment that might have seemed, to a faa- 
tidious person, effeminate or nnduly voluptuoua. 

Saville himself waa about forty-aeven yeara of age : 
of a person alight and thin, without being emaciated : 
a not ungraceful, though hahitual stoop, diminiahed hia 
height, which might be a little above the ordinary Stand- 
ard. In his youth he had been handaome» but in hia 
peraon there waa now little trace of apy attraction be« 
yond that of a manner remarkably aoft and insinuating : 
yet in hia narrow though high forehead; hia sharp, aqui* 
line noae, gray eye, and alightly sarcaatic curve of lip, 
aomething of hia character betrayed itself* You saw« 
or fancied you saw in them, the shrewdness, the deli- 
cacy of tact, the conaciousnesa of duping others ; tho 
subtle and intuitive, yet bland and noiaeless penetration 
into the charactera around him, which made the prom- 
inent features of hia mind. And, indeed, of all quali- 
iiea, dissimulation is that which betraya itaelf the moat 
often in the pbyaiognomy. A fortnnate thing, that the 
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long habit of betra3ring shonld find at times the index 
in which to betray itself. 

'* But you don't teil me, my dear Grodolphin," said 
8aville, as he broke the toast into his chocolate, ** you 
don't teil me how the world employed itself at Rome. 
Were there any of the trae calibre there ! — steady fei- 
Iowa, yet ardent, like myself ? — men who make us feel 
our Btrength and put it forth — with whom we cannot 
dally or idie — ^who require our coolness of head, clear* 
neaa of memory, ingennity of stratagem — in a word, 
men of my art — the art of play : were there any 
such r 

** Not many, but enough for honour," said Godolphin : 
*^ for myself, I have long forswom gambling for profit." 

"Ah! I always thought you wanted that perseve- 
rance which belongs to strength of character. And 
how stand your resources now ? Sufficient to recom* 
mence the world here with credit and iclat /** 

*' Ay, were I so disposed, Saville. But I shall return 
to Italy. Within a month hence I shall depait." 

** What I and only just arrived in town ! An heir in 
possession !** 

'«Ofwhatr 

" The reputation of having succeeded to a property, 
the extent of which, if wise, you will teil no one ! Are 
you so young, Godolphin, as to imagine that it signifiea 
one crumb of this bread what be the rent^roll of your 
estate, so long as you can obtain credit for any sum to 
which you are pleased to extend it ? Credit ! beautiful 
invention I the moral new world to which we fly when 
banished from the old. Credit! the true charity of 
Providence, by which they who otherwise would stanre 
live in plenty, and despise the indigent rieh. Credit i 
admirable System, alike for those who live on it and the 
wiser few who live by it. Will you borrow some 
money of me, Godolphm ?" 

^ At what per centage ?** 

** Why, let me see : funds are low ; Fll be moder- 
ate. But stay ; be it with you as I did with Greorge 
Sinclair. You shall have all you want, and pay me 
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with a premium when you many an heiress. Why, 
man, you wince at the word * marry V " 

'* 'Tis a sore subject, Saville : one that makes a man 
think of halters." 

** You are right : I recognise my young pupil. Your 
old play-writers talked nonsense when they said man 
lost liberty of person by marriage. Men lose liberty, 
but it is the liberty of the mind. We cease to be inde- 
pendent of the world's word when we grow respectable 
with a wife, a fat butler, two children, and a family 
Goach. It makes a gentleman a little better than a gro- 
cer or a king ! But you have seen Constance Vernon. 
Why, out on this folly, Godolphin ! You tum away. 
Do you fancy that I did not penetrate yoür weakness the 
moment you mentioned her name? still less, do you 
fancy, my dear young friend, that I, who have lived 
through nearly half a Century, and know our nature, 
and the whole thermometer of our blood, think one jot 
the worse of you for forming a caprice — or a passion, 
if you will — ^for a woman that would set an anchoret, 
or, what is still colder, a worn-out debauchee on fire ? 
Bah! Godolphin, I am wiser than you take me for. 
And I will teil you more. For your sake, I am happy 
that you have incurred already this our common folly 
(which we all have once in a life), and that the fit is 
over. I do not pry into your secrets ; I know thuir 
delicacy. I do not ask which of you drew back ; for 
to have gone forward, to have married, would have beea 
madness in both. Nay , it was an impossihility : it could 
not have happened to my pupil ; the ablest, the subtlest, 
the wisest of my pupils. But, however it was broken 
off, I repeat that I am glad it happened. One is never 
Bure of a man's wisdom tili he has been really and vain- 
ly in love. You know what that moralizing lump of 
absurdity, Lord Edouard, has said in the Julie — ' the 
path of the passions conducts us to philosophy !' It is 
true, very true : and, now that the path has been fairly 
trod, the goal is at band. Now I can confide in your 
ateadiness : now I can feel that you will nin no chance, 
in future, of over-appreciating that bawble, Woman. 
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Toa will lieg, bonow, steal, and exehange or lose the 
jewel with the same delicioos excitement, coupled with 
the same steady indifierence, with which we play at a 
more scientific game, and for a more comprehensive 
reward. I say more comprehensive reward ; for how 
many women may we be able to buy by a judicioas bet 
on the odd trick !"* 

"Your tum is sudden," said Godolphin, smiiing; 
** and there is some justice in yonr reaaoning. The 
fit is over ; and, if ever I can be wise, I bave entered 
on wisdom now. But talk of this no more." 

" I will not,'' said Saville, whose unerring tact had 
reached just the point where to stop, and wbo had led 
Godolphin through just that rein of ccmversation, half 
tentimentalizing, half sensible, all profligate, which 
seldom falls to win the ear of a man both of Imagina- 
tion and of the worldL *' I will not, and to vary the 
topic, I will tum egotist, and teil you my adventures.** 

With this, SaviUe began a light and amusing recital 
of bis various and Singular life for the last three years. 
Anecdote, jest, maxim, remark, interspersed, gave a 
2est and piquancy to the narration* An accomplish« 
ed roui always affecte to moralize ; it is a part of bis 
character. There is a vague and ahrewd sentiment 
that pervades bis m&rale and bis s3rBtem. Frequent 
excitement, and its attendant relaxation ; the convic- 
tion of the foUy of all pursuits ; the insipidity of aH 
life ; the hollowness of all love ; the faithlessness in 
all ties ; the disbelief in all worth ; these consequen* 
ces of a dissipated existence on a thoughtful mind, 
produce some remarkable« while they make so many 
wretched characters. They coloured some of the 
most attractive prose among the French, and the mosi 
fascinating verse in the pages of Byron» It might be 
asked by a profane inquirer (and I have touched on 
Ulis before), what efifect a life nearly similar— »a lifo 
of luxury, indolence, lassitude, profuse but heartless 
love — impartedT to the deep and touching wisdom in 
his page whom we consider the wiseet of men, and 
who has left ui the most melancholy of doctrines T 
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It was this tum of mind that made Saville^s conver- 
sation peculiarly agreeable to Godolphin in bis present 
humour ; and the latter i'nvested it, from bis own mood, 
witb a charm wbich in reality it wanted. For, as I 
sball show in Godolpbin wbat deterioratlon tbe babits 
of friyoious and worldly life produce on tbe mind of a 
man of genius, I sbow only in Saville tbe effect tbey 
produce on a man of sense. 

*' Well, Godolphin," said Saville, as be saw tbe 
former rise to depart, ** you will at least dine witb me 
to-day — B, punctual eigbt. I tbink I can promise you 
an agreeable erening. The Linettini, and that dear 
little Fanny Millinger (yonr old flame), are coming ; 
and I have asked old Straoey, tbe poet, to say bwis 
mots for them. Poor old Stracey ! He goes about to 
all bis former friends and fellow-liberals, boasting of 
bis favour witb tbe great, and does not see that we 
only use bim as we would a puppet-show or a dan- 
cing-dog." 

** Wbat folly," said Godolpbin, *' it is in any man of 
genius (not also of birth) to tbink tbe great of this 
country can possibly esteem him ! Nothing can equal 
tbe Beeret enmity witb which doli men regard an Intel* 
lect above their comprebension. Party politics, and 
tbe tact, tbe shifting, tbe commonplace that party pol- 
itics alone require, these tbey can appreciate; and 
they feel respect for an orator, even thougb he be not 
a county member ; for be can assist them in their pal« 
try ambition for place and pension : but an author or a 
man of science, tbe rogues positively jeer at bim !" 

*' And yet," said Saville, '* bow few men of letters 
perceive a truth so evident to us, so backneyed even 
in the conversations of society ! For a little reputa- 
tion at a dinner-table, for a coaxing note from some 
titled demirep affecting tbe De Stael, tbey forget not 
only to be glorious, but even to be respectable. And 
this, too, not only for so petty a gratification, but for 
one that rarely lasts above a London season. We al- 
low the lowborn author to be tbe lion this year, but we 
dab him a bore the next. We shut our doors upon bis 
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iwice-told jesU, and send for the Prague minstrels to 
sing to U8 after dinner instead." 

<• However," said Godolphin, *' it is only poets you 
find 80 foolish as to be deceived by yon. There ia not 
a Single prose writer of real genius so absurd." 

" And why is that ?*• 

** Becanse,*' replied Godolphin, philosopHiEing, '«po- 
ets address üiemselres more to women than men, and 
insensibly they acquire the weaknesses which they are 
accnstoroed to address. A poet whose verses delight 
the women will be found, if we closely ansdyze bis 
character, to be very like a woman bimself." 
You don't love poets f said Saville. 
The glory of old has departed from them« I 
mean, less from their pages than their minds. We 
bare plenty of beautifnl poets, bnt how little poetry 
breathing of a great soul !*' 

Here the door opened, and a Mr. Glossen was an« 
Domiced. There entered a little, smirking, neat-dress- 
ed man, prim as a lawyer or a house-agent. 

*^ Ah, Glossen, is that you?" said Saville, with some- 
thing like animation: *'sit down, my good sir, sit 
down. Well 1 well ! (mbbing bis bands) what news T 
what newsT 

" Why, Mr. Saville, I think we may get the land 

from old . He has the right of the job. I have 

been with bim all this moming. He asks six thousand 
pounds for it.** 

*'The unconscionable dog! He got it from the 
crown for two." 

'* Ah, yery true, very true : bnt you don't see, sir, 
yon don't see, that it is well worth nine. Sad times, 
sad times : Jobs from the crown are growing scarcer 
every day, Mr. Saville." 

<« Humph 1 tbat's idl a chance> a speculation. Times 
are bad, indeed, ^as you say : no money in the market : 
go, Glosson, offer bim five ; your per-centage shall -be 
one per cent higher than if I pay six thousand, and 
shall be counted up to the latter sum." 

'*He! he! be! sir!" grinned Glosson: **you are 
>fond of your joke, Mr. ßayille." 
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** Well, now, what eise in the maiket T Never mind 
my friend: Mr. Godolphin — ^Mr. Gloason; now all 
gifte is over ; proceed — proceed." 

GlosBon hummed, and bowed, and hanuned again, 
and then glided on to speak of houseSt and crown 
lands, and properties in Wales, and places at court 
(for some of the subordinate posts at the palace were 
then, perhaps are now, regulär matter of harter) ; and 
Saville, bending oyer the table, with his thin, delicate 
hands clasped intently, and his brow denoting his in- 
lerest, and his sharp, shrewd eye fixed on the agent, 
fttmished to the contemplative Godolphin a picture 
which he did not fail to note, to moralize on, to despise ! 

What a spectacle is that of the prodigal rake, hard« 
ening and sharpening into the grasping speoulator I 



CHAPTER XX. 

FANNY MILUNOER ONCE MORE. — LOVB. — WOMAN. — - 

BOOKS. A HUNDRED TOPICS TOVOBED ON TBE SUR- 

FACE.— OODOLPHIN's STATE OF MIND HORB MOfUTELT 
BZAMINSD. — ^THE DINNER AT SATILLB's. 

Godolphin went to see and converse with Fanny 
'Millinger. She was still unmarried, and still the 
fashion. There was a sort of allegory of real lifo — 
üke that which Goethe would effect — in the manner 
in which, at certain epochs of his ezistence, oiir 
Idealist was bronght into contact with the fair actress 
of ideal creations. There was, in short, something 
of a moral in the way these two streams of ezistence 
—the one belonging to the actual, the other to the ima- 
ginary — ^flowed on, crossing each other at stated times. 
Which was the more really imaginativo'^the lifo of 
the stage, or that of the world's stage ! 

The gay Fanny was rejoiced to welcome back again 
her early lover. She ran on, talking of a thousand 
topics, withottt remarking the absent mind and musing 
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eye of Godolphin, tili he himself Btopped her pome^ 
what abraptly : 

<< Well, Fanny, well, and what do you know of Sa- 
Tille ! You have grown intimate with him, eh ? We 
ehall meet at his house this evening." 

" Oh, yes, he is a charming person in his little way ; 
and the only man who allows me to be a friend without 
dreaming of becoming a lover. Now that's what I like. 
We poor actresses have so mach would-be love in the 
course of our lives, that a little friendship now and then 
]s a novelty which other and soberer people can never 
enjoy. On reading * Gil Blas' the other day — ^I am no 
great reader, as you may remember — I was Struck by 
Uiat part in which the dear Santillane assures us that 
there was never any love between him and Laura the 
actress. I thought it so true to nature, so probable, 
that they should have formed so streng an ii^timacy for 
each other, lived in the same hoüse, had every oppor* 
tunity for love, yet never loved. And it was exactly 
because she was an actress, and a light, good-for-no- 
thing creature, that it so happened ; the very multiplicity 
of lovers prevented her falUng in love : the very care- 
lessness of her life, poor girl, rendered^a friend so 
charming to her. It would have spoiled the friend to 
have made him an adorer ; it would have tumed the 
rarity into the every-day character. Now, so it is with 
me and Saville ; I like his wit, he likes my good tem« 
per* We see each other as often as if we were in 
love, and yet I do not believe it even possible that he 
ehould ever kiss my band. After all," continued Fan- 
ny, laughing, *< love is not so necessary to us women 
as people think. Fine writers say, * Oh, men have a 
thousand objects, women but one !' That's nonsense, 
dear Percy ; women have their thousand objects too. 
They have not the bar, but they have the milliner's 
ehop ; they can't fight, but they can sit by the window 
and embroider a work-bag ; they don't rush into politics, 
but they plunge their souls into love for a parrot or a 
lapdog. Don*t let men flatter themselves ; Providence 
ms been just as kind in that respect to one sex as to 
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che other; our objecto are emalli youra great; but 9, 
amall object may occupy the mind just aa much aa the 
loftiest." 

'*0ur8 great! Psha!" said Godolphin, who waa 
rather Struck by Fanoy^s remarlis ; ** there is nothing 
great in those professions which man is pleased to extoL 
Is selfishness great ! Is the low trickery, the organ* 
ized lies of the bar a great calling ? Is the mechanical 
slavery of the soldier — ^fighting because he is in the 
way of fighting, without knowing the cause, withoot 
an object, save a dina, foolish vanity, which he calk 
glory and cannot analyze — is that a great aim and vo- 
cation ? Well : the Senate ! look at the outcry which 
wise man make against üie loathsome corruption of 
Ihat arena; then look at the dull hours, the tedious 
talk, the empty boasts, the poor and flat rewards, and 
teil me where is the greatness ? No, Fanny ! the em« 
iMToidered work-bag and ^e petted parrot afford just 
aa great — morally great^— occupations as those of the 
bar, the army, the Senate, h is oaly the frivolous 
who talk of mvolities : there is nothing frivolous : aU 
earthly occupations are on a par — alike important if 
they ^ke occupy ; for to the wise all are poor and 
▼alueless." 

*^l fancy you are yery wrong,** said the äctress, 
pressing her pretty fiagers lo her forehead, as if to 
understand him; *'but I cannot teil you why, and I 
never argue. I ramble on in my odd way, casting 
out my shrewd things without defending them, if any 
one chooses to quarrel with them. What I do I Jet 
others do. My maxim in talk is my mazim in lifo. I 
Claim liberty for myself, and give indulgence to others.** 

"I see," said Godolphin, **that you hare plenty of 
books about you, though you plead notguilty to reading. 
Do you leam your philosophy from themt iot I thiiä 
you have contracted a vein of reflection since we parted« 
which I scarcely recognise as an old characteristic." 

*' Why,** answered Fanny, ^ though I don*t read, I 
akim. Sometimes I canter through a dozen novels in 
a moming. I am disappointed, I confessi in all theso 
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works. I want to see more real knowledge of the 
World than they ever display. They teil us how Lord 
Arthur looked, and Lady Lucy dressed, and what was 
the colour of those curtains, and these eyes, and so 
forth : and then the better sort, perhaps, do also teil us 
what the heroine feit as well as wore, and try with might 
and main to pull some string of the internal machine ; 
but still I am not enlightened, not touched. I don*t 
recognise men and women ; they are puppets with holy- 
day phrases : and I teil you what, Percy, these norel- 
ists make the last mistake you would suppose them 
guilty of ; they have not romance enougfa in them to 
paint the tniths of society. Old gentlemen say novels 
are bad teachers of life, because they make it too ideal ; 
qnite the reverse : noVels are too trite ! too superficial ! 
Their verytalk about love, and the fuss they make 
about it, show how shallow real romance is with them ; 
for they say nothing new on it, and real romance is for 
OTer striking out new thoughts. Am I not right, Per- 
cy t No ! life, be it worldly as it may, has a vast deal 
of romance in it. Every one of us (even poor I) hare 
a mine of thoughts, and fancies, and wishes, that books 
are too dull and commonplace to reach : the heart is a 
romance in itself 

'* A philosophical romance, my Fanny ; füll of mys- 
teries, and conceits, and refinements, mixed up with its 
deeper passages. But how came you so wise ?" 

^'Thank you!" atiswered Fanny, with a profound 
courtesy. •' The fact is — though you, as in duty bound, 
don't perceive it — ^that I am older than I was when we 
last met. I reflect where I then feit. Besides, the 
stage fills our heads with a half sort of wisdom, and 
gives US that stränge mälange of shrewd experience 
and romantic notions which is, in fact, the real repre- 
sentation of nine human hearts out of ten. Talking of 
books, my dear Gil Blas, I want some one to write a 
novel which shall be a metaphysical Gil Blas : which 
shall deal more with the mind than Le Sage's book, 
and less with the actions ; which shall make its hero 
tke creature of the world, but a different creation, though 
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•qually trae ; which shall give a faithfui picture in the 
character of one man of the aspect and the efiects of 
our «ocial syatem ; making that man of a better sort of ^ 
day than the amusing lackey was, and the product of 
a more artificial grade of society. The book I mean « 
would be a sadder one than Le Sägers, but equally faith- 
fui to life." 

" And it wonld have more of romance, if I rightly 
tmderstand v/haX you mean ?" 

*< Precisely : romance of idea as well as incident— > 
natural romance. By-the-way, how few know what 
natural romance is : so that you feel the ideas in a book 
or play are true and faithfui to the characters they are 
ascribed to, why mind whether the incidents are proba- 
ble ? Yet common readers only go by the incidents ; 
as if the incidents in three fourths of Shakspeare's plays 
were even ordinarily possible ! But people have so little 
nature in them, that they don't know what is natural T' 

Thus Fanny ran on, in no very connected manner ; 
stnnging together those remarks which, unless I am 
mistdcen, show how much better an uneducated, clever 
girl, whoae very nature is a quick* perception of art, caa 
play the critic, than the pedants who assume the office. 

But it was only for the moment that the heavy heart 
of Grodolphin coiüd forget its load. It was in vain that 
he sought to be amused while yet smarting under the 
freshness of regret. A great shock had been given to 
bis nature ; he had loved against his will ; and, ^s we 
have Seen, on his retum to the Priory he had even re- 
solved on curing himself of a passion so unprofitable 
and unwise. But the jealousy of a night had shivered 
into dust prudence which never of right belonged to a 
very ardent and generous nature : that jealousy was 
soothed, allayed ; but how fierce, how stunning was the 
blow that succeeded it ! Constance had confessed love, 
to herseif her motives might seem in that refusal, it was 
and yet had refused him — for ever ! Clear and noble as 
impossible that they should appear in the same light 
to Godolphin. Unable to penetrate into the efTect which 
bar father's death-bed and her own oatb had produced 
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OQ the mind of Constance ; how indissolubly that 
membrance had unhed ilself wiih all her schemes and 
prospects for the futnre ; how marvellously, yet how 
naturally it had converted worldly ambition into a sa- 
cred duty ; imable, I say, to comprehend all ihese Tari- 
oug, and powerful, and governing motives, Godolphin 
beheld in her refusal only the aversion to share bis slen- 
der income, and the desire for loftier Station. He con- 
sidered, therefore, that sorrow was a tribute to her un- 
worthy of himself ; he deemed it a part of bis dignity to 
strive to forget. That balmy and hallowed sentiment 
which, in some losses of the heart, makes it a duty to re- 
member, and preaches a soothing and soft lesson from 
the very text of regret, was not for the wrung and strick- 
en soul of Godolphin. He only strove to dissipate hia 
grief, and shut out from bis mental sight the charmed 
Vision of the first, the only woman he had deeply loved» 
Godolphin feit, tpo, that the sole impulse which 
could have united the fast-expiring energy and enter- 
prise of bis youth to the ambition of life was for ever 
gone. With Constance — with the proud thoughts that 
belonged to her — the aspirings after earthly honours 
were linked, and with her were broken. He feit bis 
old philosophy — the love of ease, the profound con- 
tempt for fame — close, like the deep waters over thoso 
glittering hosts for whose passage tbey had been.sev- 
ered for a moment, whelming the crested and gorgeou» 
visions for ever beneath the wave ! Conscious of hia^ 
talents — nay, swayed to and fro by the nnquiet stir* 
rings of no common genius — Godolphin yet foresaw 
that he was not henceforth destined to play a shining 
part in the crowded drama of life. His career was 
already closed: he might be contented, prosperous, 
happy, but never great. He had seen enough of au- 
thors, and of the thoms that beset the päths of litera« 
ture, to experience none of those delusions which 
cheat the blinded aspirer into the wildemess of pub- 
lication ; that mode of obtaining fame and hatred to 
which those who feel unfitted for more bustling con« 
cems are impeUed. Write he might : andhewasfond 
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{a$ disappointmetit intreased bis propensities to dream* 
ing) of brtghiening bis solitude with tbe golden palaces 
and wing«d shapea that lie glaased within the Uincy — 
the sours fairy-land. Bat tbe vision with bim was 
only eroked one bour to be destroyed tbe next. Hap- 

2y bad it been for Grodolpbin, and not unfortunate, per- 
aps« for tbe world, bad be learaed at that exact mo- 
ment tbe true motive for human action wbich be after«: 
ward, and too late, diapovered. Happy had it been for 
bim to have learned that there is an ambition to do good 
<; — an ambition to raise the wretched as well as to rise. 

Alas ! either in lettera or in politics, bow utterly 
poor, barren, and untempting ia every path that points 
upward to tbe mockery of public eminence, wben look- 
ed upon by a aoul that baa any real elementa of wise 
or noble, unlesa we have an impulse within wbich 
mortification chilla not ; a reward without, wbich aelf- 
iah defeat does not deatroy. 

Bat, unbleased by one friend really wiae or good, 
apoiled by the world, aoured by diaappointment, G^dol- 
pbin'a very faculties made bim inert, and bis very wia- 
dom taught bim to be iiseleaa. Again and again — ^as 
the Spider in some cell where no winged insect ever 
wanders, builda and rebuilds its mesh — ^the scheming 
beart of the Idealist was doomed to weave net after 
net for those visions of the Lovely and the Perfect 
wbich never can descend to tbe gloomy regions where- 
in mortality is cast. The most common disease to ge- 
nius is nympbolepsy — tbe saddening for a spirit that 
the World knows not. Ah ! how those outward disap- 
pointments wbich sbould eure, only feed the disease ! 

The dinner at Saville's was gay and lively, as such 
entertainraenta with such participators usually are. If 
nothing in the world is more heavy than your formal 
banquet, nothing, on the other band, is more agreeable 
than those well-chosen laisst» aUer feasts at wbich tbe 
guests are as- happily selected as the wines ; where 
there is no form, no reserve, no efibrt ; and people, 
baving met to sit still for a few hours, are willing to 
be as pleasant to each other aa if they were never to 

K 
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a^. Tet the comrersatkm in all eompanies 

not literary tums upon persona lather than thinga, and 
▼oor wiu learn their an only in the Scbool for Scandal. 

"Only think, Fanny," said Saviile, **of Glaven 
tuming bean in his old age ! He coBinieBeed with 
being a Jockey; then be beeame an electioneerer ; 
then a Methodist parson ; then a boilder of hovses ; 
and now he has dashed suddenly up to LondcMi» nish- 
ed into the clubs, monnted a wig, studied an ogle, and 
walks aboot the Opera Honse swinging a cane, and, at 
üie age of fifty-six, punching young minors in the aide» 
and saying tremulously, * We yoaag fellows !' ^ 

'* He hires pages to come to him in the Park with 
three-cornered notcs," said Fanny : " he opens each 
with affected noneheOanee; looka fnll at the bearer; 
and cries alöud, * TeH your mistreas I eannot refus» 
her :' then eanters off with the air 6f a man perseeii* 
ted d la mort T' 

«< Bat did jon 8e# what an immense pair of whis- 
kers ehester has motihted T* 

•• Yes j** answered <i Mr* De Lacy ; '* A aays 

he has cnltivated them in Order to * plant oot* his ngii-^ 



Hess." 



** But ry ym no talk, Monsienr de DanphinT saki 
the Linettini, gently, tuming to Percy ; •• you ver si- 
lent" 

^ Unhappily, I bare been so long ont of town, that 
^ese anecdotes of the day are €aviar9 to me." 

*< But so,** otied Saville, ^ woald a ydnme of Freoch 
M emoirs be to any one tiiat took it np for the iirst time ;• 
yet the French Memoini amase one exactly aa mttch 
as if one had lired wiüi the peraons writien of. Now 
that oiight to be the ease with conversationa upon per^ 
aons. I flauer myself, Fanny, that you and I hit off 
characters so well by a word or two, that no one whb 
hears us wants to know anything more about them.** 

*' I believe you," said GodÖlphin ; '< and that is the 
reason von neyer talk of yoorselves." 

««Bah! Aptopoa of egotisu, did yon meet Jack 
Barabel in Rome?" 
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** Tes, writtng his traveis, ' Pray,* said he to ma 

iseizing mo by the button), in the Colisseum, * what 
lo you think is the hif best order of literary compoei- 
tion V * Why, an epict I fancy,' said I ; ' or perhapa 
a tragedy, or a great hiatoryt or a novel like Ihm 
QßUmote.'* *Poohr <|yotk Barahel, looking important, 

* diere^a noUiiag so high in literauire as a ^ood book 
of trarela ;* then ainking bis voice into a whisper« and 
laying bis finger wisely on his nose, he hissed out, * J 
hare a ^naito, air, in the presa !* ** 

^Ha! bar laoghed Straeey, the old wit, picking 
hia teeth, and apea^Ling fi>r the first time ; '* if you teU 
Barabel yoo bave aeen a handaoaie woman, he aaya, 
myateriously frowning, 'Handsomey air! Haa ahe 
travelledf — ^anawer me thatf** 

«*But have you aeen Panlton^a new equipagef 
Brown carriage, brown liveriea, brown hameaa, brown 
horaea, while Pauhon aad hia wife ait witfain dreaaed 
in brown, tajhärfil, The beat of ic is, tkat Paukoa 
went to hia coachmaker to order hia carriage, aa3ring, 

* Mr. Houlditch, I am growing old — too old to be ee- 
centrie any longer; I muat have eomething ramarka- 
Uy piain;' and to tkia hour Paulton goea ^iMon-ing 
about the town, crying out lo erery one, * Nothing like 
aimplicity, believe me.* * 

'*He discharged hia eoachmavi for weanng white 
glorea inatead of brown,** aaid Stracey. ^ * What do 
you mean, air,* cried he, ' with your d— d ahowy vui« 
garitiea T Don*t ycNi aee me toiiing my aoul out to be 
piain and quiet, and you muat apoü all by not heing 
drotonenougbr** 

^KYi^ Godolphin, you aeem penaire,** whiapered 
Fanny ; ^ yet we are tolerably amuatng, too.^ 

^'My dear Fanny," anawered Godolphin, louaing 
faimaelf, ^ the dialogoe ia gay, the aetora know their 
paita, the lighta are brilliant ; but the acene^tbe acene 
cannot ahift for me ! Call it whal you will, I am not 
deoeived. I aee the paint and the canvaaa, but— and 
▼et, away theae thoügbta! 8haU I fill your glaaa, 
Fanny r 
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CHAPTER XXL 

AN ETEt^T OF GRKAT IMPORTANCE TO TUE PRINCIPAL 
ACTORS IN THI8 HISTORT. — QOWiLPWN A 8EC0N9 
TIHB LEAVES ENGLAND. 

GoDOLPHiN was welcomed with enthusiasm by the 

London world. Hts graees, hi» manners, his geniüs, 

his bon ton, and his bonnes fartunes, were the them« 

of every society. Verses imputed to him — some ep- 

roneously, some truly — were raysteriously circulated 

from hand to band ; and every oae envied the fair io- 

spirers to wbom they were supposed to be addieseed. 

It is not my Intention to reiterate the wearisoina 

echovof novelists, who descant on fasbion and term it 

life. No descriptioA of rose-coloured cnrtains and buhl 

cabinets — ^no miniatare paintings of boudoirs and salons 

— ^no recital of conventional insipidities, interlarded 

with afiected «riticisms, and honoured by the name of 

dramatic dialogue, shali lend their fascination to these 

pages. Far other and far deeper aims are roine in 

stooping to delineate the customs and Springs of polite 

life. The reader must gi7e hioiself wholly qp to me ; 

he most prepare to go with me through the grave as 

through the gay, and unresistingly to thread the dark and 

subtle interest wJiich alone I can impart to thBse me* 

moirs, or — let bini close the book at once. I promiae 

him novelty ; bat it is not, when duly scanned, a nQv- 

elty of a light and frivoloiia ca&t. 

Bat, throughottt that routine of dissipation in whiok 
he ohased the phantom Forgetfulness, Godolphin sigh* 
ed for the time he had fixed on for leaving the scenes 
in whioh it was pursued, Of Constance^s present exr 
istenoe he heard nothing ; of her former triumphs and 
conquests he heard every where. And when did he e veir 
meet oue face, however fair, which could awaken a 
Single thought of admiration, while hers was yeit aU 
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faidiAiHy gbMed in hb Mme^mbntiR^T I know no* 
thkig thftC 80 utterly couTerts soctely into " die gallery 
of ptctttres," 88 the recoUectioa of one loved aad lost. 
That recoUection has but twa eures— Time and the 
Hermitage. Foreigners impute to us the tum for aen- 
timent; alaal there aro no peo^e who have it lest. 
We seek for «irer after amnsement ; aad t)iere iä not 
ene pop«lar prose-book in our lapguage in which the 
iDore tender and yearning s^crets^of the heart form the 
subject matter« The ** Corinne'' aod the ** Julie** wea* 
ry ua, or we tum them into sorry jests J 

One evening, a iittle befere bis deparlure from Eng* 
land — that a lingering and vague hope, of which Con- 
etanee was the object, had considerably piotracted be* 
yond the allotted time — Godolphin was at a house in 
which the hoatess was a relation )o Lord Erpingham. 

'* Have you heard/' aaked Ladv G«— *-« ** tluit my 
Cousin Erpingham is to.be marriedr' 

** No, indeä : to wbomf said Godolphin, eagerly« 

** To Miss Vemon." 

Sudden as waa the shock, Godolphin heard, and 
changed neither hue nor muscle. 

** Are you certain of this f* asked a lady present 

^ Quito : Lady ESrpingham is my authority ; I receiv* 
ed the news from herself this very day." 

''And does sfae seem pleased with the maich V* 

** Why, I can scarcely say, for the letter comradict« 
kself in every passage« Now ahe congratulates herr 
seif on having so charming a daughter-in-law ; now 
ahe suddenty stops ^hort to obser?e what a pity it is 
that yxNuig men should be so preeipitate ! Now she 
aays what a great match it will be for her dear ward ! 
and now, what a happy one it will be for Erpingham ! 
In sbort, she does not know wbether to be pleased or 
▼exed ; and that, pour dire vrai, is my case also." . 

'* Wl^, indeed," obaerved the former Speaker« *' Mias 
Vemon has played her cards welL Lord Erpingham 
would have been a great match in himself« with bis 
person and repntation. Ah ! ahe was always an ambi- 
tiouagirl.*' 
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«* And a pnnid (me," said Lady •^Well, I 

Buppose Erpingbam House will be the rendezvoua to 
all the Blues, and wita, and savan*. Miss Vemon is 
another Aspasia^ I hear." 

** I hate girls who are so designing," said the lad]r 
who spoke before, and had only one daughter, rery ugly, 
who, at the age of thirty-five, was about to accept her 
first offer, and marry a younger son in the Guards. - ^ I 
think she's rather vulgär; for my part, I doubt if— I 
thall patronise her.*' 

'«Weil, what do you think of it, Mr. Godolphin! 
Tou have seen Miss Vemon T 

Godolphin was gone. 

It was about ten days after this conversation that Go^ 
dolphin, waiting at a hotel in Dorer the hour at which 
the packet set sail for Calais, took np the ** Moming 
Post," and the first passage that met bis eye was the 
one which I transcribe : 

^^Marriage in High Life. — On Thursday last, at 
Wendover Castle, the Earl of Erpingbam to Constance, 
only daughter of the celebrated Mr. Vemonk The 
bride was dressed, ^c. — ^" And then followed the trite 
yet pompous pageantiy of words — ^the sounding no- 
things — with which ladies who become countesses 
are knelled into marriage. > 

** The dream is over l" said Godolphin, raonmfully, 
as the paper feil to the ground"; and, burying his face 
witbin his hands, he remained motionless tili they 
came to announce the moment of departure. 

And thus Percy Godolphin left, for the second time, 
bis native shores. When we retum to bim, what 
changes will the feelings, now awakened witbin bim, 
bare worked in his character ! The drops that trickle 
witbin the cavem harden, yet brighten into spars aa 
they indurate. Notbing is niore polished, notbing niore 
cold, tban that wisdom which is the work of former 
tears, of former passions, and ia formed witbin a mv* 
eing and solitary mind ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THB miDS ALONB. — h, MALOOVS POLITIOAL JUID MAT- 
XIMONIAL. — CONüTANCB's OBMIU8 VOR DIPLOMACT.— 
THB CHARACTBR OF HBR A88BMBLIB8. — ^BBR CON- 
QVE8T OVER LADT DELVILLB. 

" Bring me that book ; place that table nearer ; and 
leave me." 

The abigail obeyed the ordere^ and tbe yonng Coont- 
ess of Erpingbam was alone. Alone ! what a word for 
a yonng and beautifol bride in the first months of her 
marristge ! Alone, and in the heart of that mighty city, 
in which rank and weahh — and tbey were hera— are 
the idols all worsbip, all throng around. 

It was a Toom fancifuUy and splendidly decorated* 
Flowers and perfumes were, however, its chief Inzury; 
and from the open window you might see the irees in 
the old Mall deepening into the rieh Terdure of June. 
That bannt, too — a classical bannt for London— was, 
at tbe bour I speak of, ful) of gay and idle lifo ; and 
there was sometbing fresh and joyous in tbe air, the 
aun, and tbe crowd of foot and borse that swept below. 

Was tbe glory gone from your brow, Constance ? or 
tbe proud gladness from your eye ? Alas ! are not tbe 
blesBings of the world like tbe enchanted bullets T that 
which pierces our heart is united with tbe gift which 
our heart desired ! 

Lord Erpingbam entered tbe room. ** Well, Con- 
stance," said he, '*shall you ride on börseback to*day V* 

" I ibink not." 

*'-Tben I wish yon would call on Lady Delnlle. 
Ton see, Delrille is of my party : we set togetber. 
Tou sbould be very civil to her, and I did not think yon 
were so tbe other night." 

** You wish Lady Delville to snpport yoor poUtipal 
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Interest ; and, if I mistake not, you think her at preseat 
hikewarm ?" 
«• Precisely." 

** Then, my dear lord, will you place confidence in 
my discretion t I promijBe jreu« if yoa will leave me 
undisturbed in my plana, that Lady Delville »hall be 
llie nuMt devoted of your paiiy befbre the seaaon is 
half over: hat tfaen ibe mea^s will not be those you 
•dvise" 

** Why, I advised nojie.'* 
" Yes— civility ; a very poor policy." 
" D-— B it, Constance f why, you would noi/rmtm & 
great peraon like Lady Delrille into aflection for iia !*' 
** Leave it to me." 
<• Nonsense 1" 

** My dear brd, ody try. Three months is all I aak. 
Tou will leave the management of politicq to me ever 
mfterward ! I was born a schemer. Am I not John 
Vemon's daughter V* 

** WeU, weH, do as you will f ** said Lord Erpingham : 
^ but I see how it will end. However, you wDl caM 
on Lady Delville to-day T 
^ If you wish it, certain^." 
** I do." 

Lady Delville was a proud, great lady; not very 
iMich liked, and not so often invited by her equals as 
if she hftd been agreeable and a flirt. 

Constance knew with whom she had to treat. She 

ealled on Lady Delville that day. Lady Delville was at 

home : a pretty and populär Mrs. Trevor was with her. 

Lady Delville received her coolly : Constance was 

haughtiness itself. 

** You go to the Duehess of Daubigny's to-night !** 
said Lady Delville, in the course of «heir bwken con< 
▼ersation. 

*' Indeed I do uoL I like agreeable society. It shall 
be my object to form a circle that not one displeasing 
persoii shall obtain access to. Will you assist me, my 
dear Mrs. Trevor f* and Constance Uimed, with her 
•oftest f mile^ to tbe lady she addresi 4. 
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Mn* Trevor was flattered : Lady DelviUe drew her- 
seif up. 

** It is a small party at the duchess^s,** sald the latter, 
'^roerely to meet the Duke and Duchess of C— — •" 

.'* Ah ! few people are capable of giviiig a snitable 
entertainment to the royal family." 

" But surely none more so than the Duchess of Dao- 
bigny : her house so large, her rank so great !" 

"These are but poor ingredients towards the fomiing 
of an agreeable party," said Constance, coldly. ** The 
mistake made by common minds is to suppose titles 
the only rank. Royal dukes love, above all other per- 
sons, to be amused ; and amusement is the last thing 
generally provided for them." 

The conversation feil into other Channels. Gon. 
stance rose to depart. She warmly pressed the band 
of Mrs. Trevor, whom she had only seen once before. 

** A few persons come to me to-morrow evening," 
said she; **do wave ceremony, and join us. Ican 
promise you that not oiie disagreeable person shall be 
present; and that the Duchess of Daubigny shall 
write for an invitation, and be refused.*' 

Mrs. Trevor accepted the invitation. 

Lady DelviUe was enraged beyond measure. Never 
was female tongue more bitter than hers at the ezpense 
of that insolent Lady Erpingham ! Yet Lady DelviUe 
was secretly in grief ; for the first time in her life, she 
was hurt at not having been asked to a party : and; be- 
ing hurt because she was not going, she longed most 
eagerly to go. 

The nezt evening came. Erpingham House was 
not large, bnt it was well adapted to the description of 
assembly its beautiful owner had invited* Statues, 
busts, pictures, books, scattered or arranged about the 
apartments, fumished matter for intellectual conversa- 
tion, or gave, at least, an inteUectual air to the meeting. 

About a hundred persons were present. They were 
cnlled from the most distinguished omaments of the 
time. Musicians, painters, authors, orators, fine gentle- 
men, dukes, princest and beauties. One Jhing, haw«* 
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•T^r, was impentiTelf nec^tary in oid^r to admit them 
•^the profession of liberal opinions. No Toiy, Kow- 
•rar wiae, eloquent, or beauiiful, could have obtaiaed 
the seteme lo thoae apartmenta. 

Conatance never seemed raore lovely, and never be- 
fore was she ao winniog. The coldneaa and the arro- 
gance of her manner were wholly vaniahed. To eveiy 
one ahe apoke, and Co every one her voice, her manner» 
were kind, cordiaU familiär ; bot familiär with a aoft 
dignity that heightened the charm. Ambitioua not onljr 
to pleaae bnt to dazzle, she breathed into her converaa- 
tion all the grace and culture of her mind. They wbo 
admired her the moat were the most accomplished them- 
aelves. Now ezchanging with foreign nobles that briU- 
iant trifling of the world in which there ia often so 
mneh penetration, wiadom, and reaearch into characier; 
now with a kindling eye and animated cheek comnient^ 
ing with poeta and critica on literature and the arts ; 
now, in a more remote and quiet comer, seriously dia- 
cuaaing, with hoary politiciana, those affaira in which 
even they allowed her ahrewdness and her grasp of in- 
tellect ; and combining with every grace and every. ao- 
complishment a rare and dazzling order of beauty — we 
nay readily imagine the aenaalion ahe created, and the 
audden and novel zeat which ao aplendid an Annida 
must have given to the tamenesa of aociety. 

The whole of the next week the party at Eqpinghant 
House was the theme of every converaation. Back 
peraon who had been there had met the Uon he had 
Deen moat anzious to see. The beauty had converaed 
with the poet who had charmed her ; the young dibu- 
tmU in acience had paid homage to the great professor 
of ita lofUeat mysteriea ; the stateaflMji had thanked 
the aathor who had defended hia meaaurea ; the aiip 
thor had been delighted with the compliment of the 
atateanan. Every one then agreed that, while the 
higfaeat rank in the kingdom had been there, rank had 
been the leaat attraction ; and thoae who before had 
found Conatance repellant, were the very peraons who 
now expatiated with the greateat rapture on the aweei- 
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aets of her maiinen* Theo, too» ereiy one wbo kad 
beea admitted to the eoierie dweit on die rarü^ of the 
adniiesion ; and ihos all the world were dying for an 
intfoductien to Erpingham Houae^partly becaine it 
waa agreeable, principally becauae it waa difficittl. 

It aotm becanie a complimeDt to tbe vnderatanding 
to aay of a peraon, ** He goea to Lady Erpingham^a l'* . 
They who vaiued themaelvea on their underatanding» 
moved heaven and eanh to become populär with tbe 
beautiful countesa. Lady Dolrille waa not aaked; 
Lady Delville waa forioiia : ahe affected diadain, bat 
no one gare her credit for it« Lord Erpingham teaaed 
Conatance on thia point. 

** You aee I waa right, for yoo have affronted Lady 
Delville. She haa made DeWille look cooUy on me ; 
in a few weefca he will be a Tory : think of that, Lady 
Erpingham !" 

** Oae nopth more," aaawered Conatance, with s 
amile, ** and you ahall aee.** 

One night Lady Delville and Lady Erpingham met 
at a large party. 'Fhe latter aeated heraelf by her 
haoghty enemy; not aeeming to heed her coolneaa« 
Conatance entered into conreraation with her. _She 
dwelt upon booka, picturea, muaic : her manner waa 
animated, and her wit playful. Pleaaed in apite of 
heraelf, Lady Delville warmed from her reaenre. 

** My dear Lady Delrillev" aaid Conatance, auddenly 
taming her hright countenance on the Whig coonteaa 
with an expreaaion of delighted aarpriae, " will yoa 
forgire me t I never draauMd before that yo« wera ao 
charming a peraon ! I never conceal my aentimenta : 
and I own, with regret and aharae, that, tili thia mo- 
ment, I had never aeen in your mind, whatever I might 
in yoinr peraon, tfioae claima to admiration which were 
conatantly dinned into my ear." 

Lady Delville actaally coloured. 

** Pray,** contiooed Conatance, ^ condeaeend to per» 
mit me to a nearer acqoaintance. Will you dine with 
na on Thuraday T We ahall have only nine peraona 
beaidea youraelf : but they are tbe nine peraeoa whom 
I moat eateem and 
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Lady Delville accepted the invitation. Front that 
hour Lady Delville— rwho had at first resentedi from 
the deepest receas of her heart, Constance Vemon's 
accession to rank aud wealth — who, had Constance 
deferred to her early acquaintance, would have always 
foand sometking in her ahe could have aflected to de- 
spiße — ^from that hour Lady Delville was the wärmest 
advocate« and, a little time after, the sinoerest follower, 
of the youthfui countess. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

▲V IN8IGHT INTO THE REAL GRAND MONDB ; BBÜTO A 
. SBARCH BBHIND THE ROSB-COtOüEBD CURTAUfS. 

Thb time we now s|>eak of was the most briUiant 
the English world, during the last half Century, has 
known. Lord Byron was in his brief and dazzling 
zenith ; De Stael was in London ; the Peace had tum- 
ed the attention of rieh idlerä to social enjoyment and 
to letters. There was an ezcitement, and a brilliancy, 
and a spirüudlity about our circles which we do not 
recognise now. Never had a young and ambitious 
woman — a beauty and a genius — « £ner moment for 
the commencement of her power* It was Constance's 
early and bold resolution to push to the utmost — eyea 
to ezaggeration — ^a power existing in all polished stetes, 
bat now mostly in this — ^the power of Fashion ! This 
mvsterious and subtle engine she was eminently skill- 
ed to move according to her will. Her intuitive pene- 
tration into character, her tect, and her grace, were 
exactly the talents Fashion most demands ; and they 
were at present devoted only to that sphere. The 
nideness that she mingled, at times, with the bewitch- 
ing softness and ease of manner she could command 
at others, incxeaseds the effect of her power. It is 
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nuttch tp intimidate as well as to win. And hef nide- 
ness IQ a very little while grew popidar ; for it was 
never ezercised but on those whom the world ioves to 
aee humbled. Modest merit in any rank, and even in- 
•olen'ce, if accompanied with merit, wQre always safe 
from her satire. It was the kauteur of foolish duch-> 
esses or purse-proud roiuriers that she loved, and scra- 
pled not to abäse. 

And the independence of her character was mixed 
with extraordinary sweetness of temper. Constance 
coold not be in a passion : it was out of her nature. 
If she was stung, she could utter a sarcasm, but she 
coüld not frown or ezalt her voice. There was that 
magic in her that she was always feminine. She did 
not Stare young men out of countenance ; she never 
addressed them by their Christian names ; she never 
flirted, nerer coquetted : the bloom and flush of mod- 
esty was yet all virgin upon her youth. She, the 
feunder of a new dynasty, avoided what her success- 
ors and contemporaries have deemed it necessary to 
incun She was the leader of fashion ; bat-— it is a 
miraculotts union — she was respectable ! 

At this period some new dances were brought into 
England. These dances found much favour in the 
eyes of several great ladies young enough to dance 
them* They met at each other's houses in the mom- 
ing to practise the Steps. Among these was Lady Er« 
pingham ; her house became the favourite rendezvous. 

The young Marquis of Dartington was one of the 
Utile knot. Celebrated for his great fortune, his per- 
sonal beauty, and his general success, he resolved to 
fall in love with Lady Erpingham. He devoted him- 
self exclusively to her ; he joined her in the morniftg 
in her rides — in the evening in her gayeties. He had 
fallen in love with her? — yes ! Did he love her?— 
not the leasL But he was excessively idle 1 — ^what 
eise could he do T 

Constance early saw the attentions and designs of 
Lord Dartington* There is one difficulty in repressing 
advances in great society — one so easily becomes ri« 

L 
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diddoos fay being a pnide. Bat Constance dismisfled 
Lord ID^nington with great dexterity. This was ihm 
oecaston : 

One of the apartmenta in Erpingham Hooae com* 
mnnlcated with a conaervatory. In ttiia conaenratoiy 
CcNiatance was alone one moming, when Ijord Dar« 
ttngtod, who had entered the home with Lord Erpmg* 
hain, joined her. He waa not a man wiio could erer 
become sentimental ; he was rather the gay lorer«- 
rather the Dan Oaoiar than the Amadis ; bot he was 
a littie abashed before Constance. He tmsted, how« 
OTer, to his fine eyes and his good coaipiezion ; phick« 
ad up conrage ; and, picking a flower fiom die samo 
plant Constance was tending, said, 

** I beliebe there is a ciistom in some part of the 
World to express love by flowers. May I, dear Lady 
Erpingham, trust to this flower to eiqiress whai I dara 
not utter T 

Constance did not blush nor look oonfosed, as Lord 
Dartington had hoped and ezpected« One who had 
been loved by Grodolphin was not likely to feel mach 
agitation at the gallantry of Lord Dartington ; bnt she 
koked grayely in hia face, paased a litüe before she 
answered, and then said, with a amile tfaat abashed the 
süiter more than sererity could possibly have done, 

** My dear Loid Dartington, do not let ns mistake 
eaXsh other. I live in the world like other women, bot I 
am not altogetber Hke them. Not another word of gal« 
lantry to me alone, as you value my friendship. In s 
erowded room, pay me aa many complimenta aa you 
like. It will flatter my vanity to have you in my train. 
And now, just do me the favoor to take theae aciasoia 
and cni the dead learea off that plani." 

Lord Dartington, to ose a common phrase, ** Irnmmed 
and hawed." He looked, too, a little angry. An artfol 
and shrewd politician, it was not Constance's wish to 
cool the devotion, though she might the attachment, of 
a Single member of her husband's party« With a ktnd 
look— but a look so snperior, so queenlike, so free from 
the pet^ and coqnettiah oondesceosion of the a«z»thal 
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ÜiB gay lord wondered ffom that hoor how he emiU 
eyer hAve dreamed of ConstaDce as oi certain other 
ladies of rank {id e9tf of pleasure) — the stretched her 
hand to him. 

'*We are friends, Lord Darlington T and» dow w^ 
koow each other, we ahall be so always.** 

Lord Dartington bowed confuaedly over the beautiful 
hand he tooched; and Constance, Walking into the 
drawing-room, sem for Lord Erpingham on busineaa ; 
Dartington took his leare. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TKI MAKKIKD STATS OV CON 8TAMCS. 

G0118TAMCB, conntess of Erpingham, was yoongt 
rieh, lovelv as a dream» worshipped as a goddess. 
Was she happy T and was her whole heart occupied 
wiUi the trifles that surrounded her? 

Deep within her memory was buried one fatal image 
that she could not ezorcise. The reproaching and 
moumfiil conntenance of Godolphin rose hefore her at 
all times and seasons. The charm of his presence 
HO other human being could renew« His eloquent and 
Boble featureSy living and glorious with g^nius and with 
passion ; his sweet, deep voice ; his conversation, so 
rieh with mind and knou^ledge, and the subile delica- 
cy with which he applied its graces to some sentiment 
dedicated to her (delicious,flattery, of all flatteries the 
most attractive to a sensitive and intellectual womanl) 
— these occurred to her again and again, and rendered 
all she saw around her flat, wearisome, insipid. Nor 
was this deep-seated and tender weakness the only 
serpent — if I may use so confused a metaphor^-in the 
rdses of her lot. 

And here I inydce the reader^s gramer attention, 
The fiOe ol women in all the more polishedcirdesof 
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societjr is eminently unnatoral and unhappy. The 
peasant and his dame are on terms of equality— -equal- 
ity even of ambition : no career is open to one and »hat 
to the other — equality even of hardship, and hardship is 
employment : no labour occapies the whole energies of 
tHe man, but leaves those of the woman unemployed;. 
Is this the case with the wives in a higher Station T, the 
wives of the lawyer, the inerchant, the Senator, the no- 
ble ? There the men have their occapationr, and the 
women (unless, like poor Fanny, work-hags and par- 
rots can employ them) none. They are idle. They 
employ the imagination and the heart. They fall in 
love and are wretched; or they remain virtuous, and 
are either wearied by an eternal monotony, or they frit* 
ter away intellect, mind, pharacter, in the minutest fri- 
Yolities — frivolities belog their only refuge from Stag- 
nation. Yes ! there is one very Gurions cnrse for the 
sex which men don't consider! Once raarried, the 
nore aspiring of them have no real scope for ambition: 
the ambition gnaws away their content, and never finde 
elsewhere wherewithal to feed on. 

This was Constance's especial misfortune. Her 
lofty, and restless, and soaring spirit pined for a 
sphere of action, and ballrooms and boudoirs met it 
on every side. One hope ehe did indeed cherish; 
that hope was the souirce of her intriguings and 
schemes, of her care for seeming trifles, the waste of 
her energies on seeming frivohties. This hope, this 
object, was to diminish, to crush, not only the party 
which had forsaken her father, but the power of that 
Ofder to which .she b^longed herseif — ^which she haüd 
entered only to humble. But this hope was a distant 
and chill Tision^ She was too rational to anticipate 
an early and eflectual change in our social State, and 
too rieh in the treasures of mind to be th^.creature of 
one idea^ Satiety — the common curse of the great— 
erept over her day by day. The powers within hei 
lay stagnant — the keen intellect rusted m its sheath. 

^^ How is it," Said she to the beautifnl Countess of 
> ^ that yott seeia always so gay and so animatod ; 
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thtt, with an jronr viracity and tenderness, yoa ara 
never at a losa M occupation? Yoa never seein 
weary — ennuyie — why is this V* 

** l will teU you," aaid the pretty countess, archly ; 
** I chaiige my iovera ereiy mooth." Constance bluah- 
•d, and asked ao more. 

Many women in her atate, influenced by conlagiona 
•zample, wearied by a life in wbich the beart hä no 
ahare ; without childran, without a guide ; aaaailed aod 
wooed OD all sidea, in all ahapea — many women might 
ba?e ventured, if not into love, at leaat into coquetry. 
Bot Constance remained aa bright and cold aa ever— 
^the unaunned anow." It might be, indeed, that the 
menMHy of Godolphin preaerved her aafe from all leaa- 
er dangen. The aabestos, once conqnered by fire, 
ean never be consumed by it ; bnt there waa alao an- 
other cauae in Constance's Tery natore — it waa pridel 

Oh ! if men could bat dream of wbat a proud wom- 
aa endurea in thoae careaaes which humble her, they 
would not wonder why proud women are ao difficult to 
aubdue. Thia ia a matter on which we all ponder 
mach, but we dare not write honestly upon it. Bot 
imagine a yoong, haughty, guileleaa beaoty, married 
lo a man whom ehe neitber lovea nor honoora ; and so 
Ihr from that want of love rendering her likely to fall 
hereafter, it ia more probable that it will make her re- 
coil from the very name of love. 

Aboot thia time the Dowager Lady Erpingham died ; 
an event stncerely mourned by Constance, and which 
broke the atrongeat tie that united the yuung coonteaa 
to her lord. Lord Erpingham and Conatance, indeed, 
now aaw bot little of each other. Like moet men aiz 
feet high, with large black whiakersyhe waevain of 
hia peraon ; and, like moat rieh noblemen, he found 

eenty of ladies who aasured him he was irreaiatible. 
e lud aoon grown angry at the onadmiring and calm 
vrbanity of Oonatance ; and, living a great deal with 
aingle men, he formed Uaisons of - the aame order they 
do. He waa, however, aenaible that he had been for- 
tnnate in the choice of a wife. Hia poliiical impor- 

LZ . 
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tsnce the wiadom of Constance had quadnipled, at the 
least ; his -faouse she had rendered the most brüliant in 
London, and bis name the most courted in the liats of 
the peerage. Though munificent, she was not extrara^ 
gant ; though a beauty, she did not intrigue ; neither, 
though his inconstancy was open, did she appear jeal. 
Otts ; nor, whatever the errors of his conduct, did she 
ever disregard his intereet, disobey his wishes, or wa- 
▼er from the smooth and continuous sweetness of her 
temper. Of such a wife Lord Erpingham could not 
complain: he esteemed her, praised her, asked her 
advice, and stood a little in awe of her. 

Ah, Constance ! had you been the daaghterof a no- 
ble or a peasant — had you been thä daughter of any 
man but John Vemon — what a treasure beyond pcice» 
without parallel, would that heart, that beauty, that ge- 
nius have been ! 



CHAPTER XXV* 

THE FLEAßVKE OF RETALIATINO RüHILIATION«-— CON- 
STANCE*« - nKFENCB OF FA8HION. ^REMARKS ON FASH« 

ION. — OODOLPHIN's WHEREABOUT. ^FANNY MILLm- 

GEr's CHARACTER of HERSELF. — ^WANT OF COURAOX 
IN MORAUSfS* 

It was a proud 'moment for Constance when the 
Duchejss of Winstoun and Lady Margaret Midge* 
combe wrote to her, worried her, beset her, for a 
smile, a courtesy, an invitation, or a ticket tq AI* 
inack*s. 

They had at first thought io cry her down ; to de- 
clare that she was plebeian, mad, bisarre, and a Blue. 
It was all in vain. Constance rose every hour. They 
«truggled against the conviction, but it would not do. 
The firat person who confounded them with the sMise 
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of their error was the late kiiig, then regent ; he de- 
¥oied himself to Lady Erpingham for a whole eVen* 
ing at a ball given by hiraself. From «hat hour they 
were assured they had been wrong : they accordingly 
called on her the nezt day. Constance received them 
with the same coldness she had always eviiiced ; but 
they went away declaring they never aaw any one 
whose manners were sa improved. They then sent 
her an invttation ! she refused it ; a second ! she re- 
fused ; a third, begging her to fix the day ! ! ! she üx- 
ed the day, and disappointed them. Lord bless us ! 
how sorry they were, how alarmed, how terrified 1 
their dear Lady Erpingham roust be ill! they sent 
every day for the next week to know how she was ! 

"Why," Said Mrs. Trevor to Lady Erpingham, 
" why do you continue so cruel to these poor people T 
I know they were very impertinent, and so forth, once ; 
but it is surely wiser and more dignified now to forgive^ 
to appear unconscious of the past : people of the world 
ought not to quarrel with each other." 

''You are right, and yet you are mistaken," said 
Constance : " I do forgive, and 1 don't quarrel ; but my 
opinion, my contempt, remain the same, or are, rather, 
more disdainful than ever. These people are not 
worth losing the luxury we all experience in express- 
ing contempt. I continue, therefore, but ^qutetly and 
without afiectation, to indulge that luzury. Besides, I 
own to you, my dear Mrs. Trevor, I do think that the 
mere insolence of titles must fairly and thoroughly be 
put down, if we sincerely wish to render society agree- 
able ; and where can we find a better example for pun- 
ishment than the Duchess of Winstoun V* 

*' But, my dear Lady Erpingham, you are thought in« 

solent : your friend, Lady ^ is called insolent too : 

are you sure the charge is not merited ?'* 

'' I allow the justice of the charge ; but^^you will 
observe, ours is not the insolence of rank : we hare 
made it a point to protect, to the utmost, the poor and 
'mifriended of all circles. Are toe ever rüde to govem* 
esses or companions, or poor writers or musiciansl 
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When a man marries foelow him, do we turn our baclui 
on the poor wife t Do we not, on tfae contrary, lavisli 
our attention on her, and throw round her equiTocal suid 
joyles« State the protection of Faahton ? No, no ! our 
inaolence is justice ! it is the chalice retumed to the 
lips which prepared it ; it is insoience to the insolent : 
reflect, and von will allow it." " 

The fashion that Constance set and fostered was of 
a generous Order, but it was not snited to the mäjority : 
it was corrupted by her followers into a thonsand base« 
fiesses. In vain dd w'e^-make a law \i the general 
spirit is averse to the law. Constance could bumble 
the great, could loosen the links of ' extrinsic rank, 
could undermine the power of titles, but that was all ! 
I%e could abäse the proud, but not elevate the general 
tone : for one slavery she only substituted anöther ; 

Eeople hugged the chains of Fashion, as before they 
ugged those of Titular ArrogRnce. 
Amid the gossip of the day, Constance heard mnch 
of Godolphin, and all spoke of him with interest^-eTcn 
those who could not comprehend bis very intricate and 
peculiar characten Separated from her by lands and 
seas, there seemed no danger in allowing herseif the 
sweet pleasure of hearing his actions and bis mind dis- 
cnssed. She fancied she did not permit herseif to Zom 
him ; she was too pure not to start at such an idea ; bot 
her mind was not so reguli^d, so trained and edncated 
in sacred principle, that she forbade herseif the lnxi|- 
ry to remtimber. Of his present roode'of life she heard 
little« He was tracfed from city to citf ; from shore 
to shore ; from the haughty noblesse of Vienna to the 
gloomy shrines of Memphis, by occasional report, and 
seemed to tarry long in no place. This roving and an- 
settled lifct which secretly assured her of her power, 
suffused his image in all tender and remorseful dyes. 
Ah ! where is that one person to be envied, could we 
read the heart! 

The actress had heard incidentally from Saville of 
Oodolphin's attachment to the beautiful countess. She 
longed to see her ; and when, one night at the theatre. 
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she was infonhed that Lady. Erpingham was in the 
lord-chamberlain's box close before her, she could 
acarcely command her aelf-possession sufficientiy to 
perform with her wonted brilliancy of eflect. 

She was greatly Struck by the singular nobleness 
of Lady Erpingham's face and person ; and Godolphin 
vose in her estimation, from the j^stioe of the homage 
he had rendered to so fair a shrine. What a curions 
trait, by-the-by, that is in women ; their ezaggerated 
anziety to see one who has been loved by the man in 
whom they themselves take interest ; and the roanner 
in which the said man rises or falls in their estimation, 
according as they admire, or are disappointed in, tHe 
6bject of his love. 

** And so,** Said Saville, supping one night with the 
actress, ** you think the world does not overlaud Lady 
Erpingham f 

^ No : she is what Medea would have been, if inno- 
cent — füll of majesty, snd yet of sweetness. It is the 
face of a queen of some three thousand years back. I 
eonld have worshipped her.** 

**My little Fanny, you are a stränge creature. Me^ 
thinks you have a dash of ploetry in you.** 

** Noibody ti^ho has not written poetry could erer read* 
my character,** answered Fanny, with naivet^f yet with 
truth. 

" Yet you have not much of the ideal about you, 
pretty one." 

** N6 ; because I was so early thrown on myself that 
I was forced to make independence my chief good. I 
soon saw that, if I followed my heart to and fro where- 
ever it led me, I should be the. creature of every breath, 
the victim of every accident : I should have been the 
very fool of romance ;* lived on a smile ; and died, per- 
haps, in a ditch al last. Accordingly, I set to work 
with my feelings, and pared and cut them down Wa 
oonvenient compass. Happy fdr me that I did so! 
What would have become of me if, years ago, when I 
loved Godolphin, I had thrown the whole world of my 
heart uponhimf* 
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<* Why, he has generosity : he would not hava da* 
seited yoa." 

**^ But I «hoold have wearied hini,'* answered Fanny« 
^ and that would have been quite enough for me. But 
I did lotre him well, and purelj — (ah I you may smile !) 
-—and disinterestedly. I was only fortified in, my reso^ 
Itttion not to lovo any one too mach, by perceiving that 
he had afftctiom, but no symmthy for me. His natura 
was diffe^ent from mine. I am woman in eTerything» 
and Godolphin is always sighing for a goddess!** 

** I should like to sketch your character, Fanny* It 
ia original, though not strongly marked. I never met 
with it in any iKwk» yet it is true lo your sex and to 
the World." 

"Few people could paint me exactly," answered 
Fanny. ^ The danger is, that they would make too 
much or too little of me. But, such as I am, the world 
ought to know what is so common, and, as^'you think, 
80 undescribed." 

And now^ beautiful Constance, farewell for the pres- 
ent! I leave you surrounded by power, and pomp, 
and adulation^ f^njoy, as you may, that for which yoo 
sacrificed affection 1 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THB TIStONART AHB HIB pAIJOUTXB.-^AN JBMGUSBlUir, 
SVCH AS rORSIONERS IMAGINB TU BMGUSH. 

Ws must now present the reader to charactera reiy 
different from those which have hitherto passed beforo 
his eye. 

Without the immortal city, along the Appia Via, 
there dwelt a singular and romantic visionary, of the 
name of Volktman. He was by birth a Dane ; and 
Nature had bestowed on him that fnune of mind which 
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mtgiit hmve won hf m a distinguished life, had the placed 
the period of l\i8 birth in the eleventh Century. Volkt- 
naii was eaaentially a man belonging to the past time : 
iba character of his entliusiaam was weird and Gothio ; 
with beings of the preaent day he had no sympathy ; 
Iheir lovea, their hatreda, their polittcs, their literature, 
a^poke DO echo in his breast. He did not affect to herd 
'with them ; his life was solitude, and its occupation 
atody-— a study of that nature, whioh erery day unfit« 
ted him more and more for the purposes of ezistence. 
In a Word, he waa a reader of the stars ; a believer in 
the oocalt and dreamy science of astrology. Bred up 
to the art of aculpture. he had early in life soaght Roma 
aa the nurse of inspiration; but even then he had 
bronght with him the dark and brooding temper of his 
northem tribe. The images of the classic world — the 
bright, and cold, and beautiful dirinities, whose naturea 
aa weil as shapes the marble Simulation of life is so es« 
pecially adapted to represent — spoke but little to Volkt« 
man's preoccofned and glooray imagination. Faithful 
to the superstitions and the warriors of the North, the 
loveliness and majesty of the Southern creations buC 
called forth in him the desire to appiy the principlto 
by which they were formed to the imbodying tnose stera 
Yiaiona which hia haggard and dim fancies only could 
oToke. Thia train of inspiration preserved him, at 
least, from the deadliest vice in a worshipper of the 
arta-— «ommonplace. He was no servile and trite imi- 
tator ; his very faulta were solemn and commanding« 
But, before he had gained that long experience which 
can alone perfect genius, his natural energies were di- 
fected to new Channels. In an illness which prevented 
his applying to his art, he had accidentally sought en- 
tertainment in a certain work upon astrology. The wild 
and iraposing theories of the science — if science it 
may be called— especially charmed and invtted him« 
The clear bright nights of his fatherland were brought 
back to his remembrance ; he recalled the mystic and 
analyzed impressions with which he had gaied upon 
Ibe lighta ot heaven ; and he iinagined that the very 
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▼agtieness of liis feelings was a proof of the certain^ 
of the «cience. 

The sons of the North are pre-eminently liahle to 
be aflfected by thatromance of emotion which the hush- 
ed and atarry aspect of night is calculated to excite. 
The long-unbroken, loxurious silence that, in their fro« 
zen climate, reigns from the going down of the san to 
its rise; the wandering and^sudden meteorä that di». 
port, as with an iinpish life, along the noiaeless and 
aolemn heaven; the peculiar radiance of the atars, 
and even the steril 'and serere featarea of the earth, 
which they light up with their chill and ghostly aerenity, 
serve to deepen the effect of the wizard tales which are 
tnstilled into the ear of childhood, and to connect the 
leaa known and more visionary impulses of life with 
the influences, or, at least, with the asaociationa of 
Night and Heaven. 

To Volktman, more alive than even hia conntrymen 
are wont to aupfißrstitious impreasiona, the acience on 
which he had chanced came with an all-absorbing in- 
terest and faacination. He surrendered himself wholly 
up to his new purauit. By degrees, the block and the 
chiael were negiected ; and, though he still worked frpm 
time to tiroe, he ceased to conaider the sculptor's art 
as the vocation of his life and the end of hia ambition. 
Fortunately, though not rieh, Volktman was not with- 
out the means of existence, nor even without the decent 
and proper comforts ; so that he was enabled, aa few 
men are, to iodulge bis ardour for .unprofitable apecu- 
lations, albeit to the exclusion of lucrative pursuita. 
It may be noted, that when a man is addicted to an oc- 
cupation that withdraws bim from the world, any great 
affliction tends to coofirm, wilhoiit hope of eure» hia 
inclinations to solitude. The world, distasteful in that 
it gave no pleasure, becomes irremediably hateful when 
it is coupled with the remembrauce of pain. Yolkt« 
man had married an Italian, a woman who loved him 
entirely, and whom he loved with that strong though 
uncaressing affection commop to men of his peculiar 
lemper. Of the gay and social habits and constittttioa 
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of her comitry, the Italian was not didposed to snffer 
the astrologer to dweU only among the stars. She 
sopghtf playfully and kindly« to attract him towards hu- 
man Society ; and Volktman couid not always restst-^ 
as what man earthborn can do ? — the influence of the 
fair presider over bis house and hearth. It happened 
^at, on one day in which she peculiarly wished his 
attendance at some one of those parties in which Eng- 
lishmen think the notion of festivity strange-r-for it 
includes conversation — Volktman had foretold the raen- 
ace of some great misfortune. Uncertain, from the 
character of the prediction, whether to wish his wife 
to remain at home or to gö abroad, he yielded to Jier 
wish, and accompanied her to her friend's house. A 
yoong Englishman lately arrived at Rome, and already 
celebrated in the circles of tbat city for his eccentricity , 
of lifo and his passion for beauty, was of the party. 
He appeared Struck with the sculptor*s wife ; and in 
his attentions, Volktman for the first and the last time 
experienced the pangs of jealousy: he hurried his 
wife away. 

On their retum home, whether or not a jewel wom 
by the signora had attracted the cupidity of some of 
Ae lawless race who live through gaining, and profit- 
ing by, such information, they were attacked by two 
robbers in the obscure and ill-lighted suburb. Though 
Volktman offered no resistance, the manner of their 
assailknts was rüde and violent. The signora was 
fearfuUy alarmed ; her shrieks brought a stranger to 
their assistance ; it was the English youth whq had so 
alarmed the jealousy of Volktman. Accustomed to 
danger in bis profession of a gallant, the Englishman 
seldom, in those foreign lands, went from home at night 
withottt the protection of pistbis. At the sight of fire- 
arms the ruffians feit, their courage evaporate ; they 
fled from their prey; and the Englishman assisted 
Volktman in conveying the Italian to her home« But 
the terror of the encounter operated fatally on a deli- 
cate frame, and within three weeks from that night 
Volktman was a widower. 

M i 
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Hift manriage had been blessed with bnt one dangli* 
ter, who, at the time of this catastrophe, MTas about 
eight yeara of age. His love for hia child in some 
roeaaura reconciled Volklman to life ; and aai ihe ahock 
of the event aubaided, he returaed, with a perünacity 
which waa now aubjected to oo Interruption« to hia be« 
loved ocenpatkuia and myaterioua researehoa* One 
Tiaitar alone found it poaaible to win freqiieni ingreaa 
to hia aeciuaion-; it waa the young Engliahman« A 
aeDtiment of remorae at tha jealoua feelinga he had 
experienced, and for which hia wife» though an Italian» 
had never given him even the ahadow of a cauae» had 
floftened into a feeliag rendered kind by the aaaocia^ 
tiona of the deceaaed, and a rague deaire to atoae to 
her for an nnacknowiedged error, the dialike he had 
at firat conceived ^gainat the yoaog man. Thia waa 
lapidly confirmed by the gentle and winning oiannert 
of the atranger, by hia attentiona to the deceaaed, to 
whom he had aent an Engliah phyaician of great akill 
(perhapa the only practitioner in the city not ignofant) ; 
and, aa their acquaintance- expanded, by the animated 
intereat which he teatified in the darling theoriea of 
the aatrologer. 

It hapoened alao that Volktman'a mother had been 
the daughter of Scotch parenta. She had tanght him 
the English tongue; and it waa the only language« 
aaye hia own, which he apoke aa a native« Thia cir<< 
euBiataace tended greatly to facUitate hia intarcourae 
with the traveller ; and he found in the aociety of s 
»an ardent, aenaitive, melancholy, and addioted to all 
abstract cootemplation, a pleaaure which, among the 
keen but uncuitivated iotellecta of Italy^ he had nevef 
aajoyed. 

Prequently, then, cam^ the yonng Engliahman 10 
the lone houae on the Appia Via j and the myaterioua 
and unearthiy converaation of the atarry viaionaty af" 
ibrded to him, who had early leamed to acrutinize ihe 
varietiea of hia kindj a atrange delighti heightened by 
the contraat it preaented to the worldly naturea with 
which, he uaually aaaociated, and the conunonpUce oc« 
cupationa of a lue in purauit of pleaaure. 
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And tbere was one who, child as she was, watched 
the Coming of that young and beautiful stranger with 
emotion beyond her years. Brought up alone ; mix- 
ing, since her mother*s death, with no companions of 
her age ; catching dim and solemn glimpses of her 
father's wild but lofty speculation ; his books» filied 
with Strange characters and imposing '* words of 
mighty sound,** open for ever to her young and cnri- 
Otts gaze ; it can scarce be matter of wonder that 
aomething stränge and unworldly mingled with the 
elements of «haracter which Lucilla Volktman eai-ly 
developed — a character that was nature itself, yet of a 
nature erratic and bvfarre. Her impulses she obeyed 
spontaneously, but none fathomed their origin. She 
was not of a quiet and meek order of mind, but pas- 
sionate, changeful, and resdess. She would laugh and 
weep without apparent cause ; the colour on her cheek 
never seemed for two minutes the same ; and the mosi 
fitful changes of an April heaven were immutability 
itseif compared with the play and lustre of ezpres- 
sion that unduiated in her features, and her wild» 
deep« eloquent eyes. 

HßT person resemUed hei; mind ; it was beautiful ; 
but the beauty Struck you lese than the singularity of 
its character. ' Her eyes were of a darkness that at 
night seemed black, but her hair was of the brightesi 
and purest aubum ; her complezion, sometimes pale« 
sometimes radiant even to the flush of a fever, was 
delicate and clear ; her teeth and mouth were lovely 
beyond all words ; her hands and feet were small to « 
fault ; and as she grew up (for we have forestalled her 
age in this description), her shape, though wanting in 
height, was in such harmony and proportion, that the 
mind of the sculptor would sometimes escape from the 
absorption of the astrologer, and Volktman would gaze 
upon her with the same admiration that he would have 
bestowed« in despite of the subject, on the goddess* 
forma of Phidias or Ganova. But then this beauty 
was accompanied with such endless rariety of ges- 
tore, ofien so wild, though always and necesstfily 
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gracefol, that the eye ached for tbat repose requisite 
fer pvoionged admifation. 

When she was spoken to she did not ofVen auswar 
to the purpose, but rather appeared to reply as to some 
interrogatory of her own ; in the midst of one occupa- 
tioa she would Start up to another ; leave that, in turn, 
undone, and sit down in a silence iasting for hours. 
Her voice» in singing« was exquisitely melodious ; she 
had, too, an intuitive talent for painting ; and she read 
all the books that caroe in her way with an avidity 
that besDoke at oüce the restlessness and the genius 
of her mind. 

This description of Lucilla must, I need scarcely 
repeat, be considered as applicable to her at some 
years distant from the time in which the young Eng- 
lishman first attracted her childish but ardent imagina- 
tion. To her, that face, with its regulär and harmoni- 
ous features, its golden hair, and soft, shy, melancholy 
aspect, seemed as belonging to a higher and brighter 
Order of beings than those who, with exaggerated IIa- 
eanients and swarthy hues, surrounded and displeased 
her. She took a stränge and thriiling pleasure in 
creeping to his side, and looking up, when iinobsenr 
ed, at the countenance which, in his absence, she 
loved to imitate with her pencil by day, and to recall 
in her dreams at night. But she seldom spoke to him, 
and she sbrank, coyered with painful blushes, from his 
arms whenever he attempted to bestow on her those 
caresses which children are wont to claim as an atten* 
tion. Once, however, she summoned courage to ask 
bim to teach her English, and he complied« She 
learned that language with surprising facility ; and, as 
Vplktman loved its sound, she grew familiär with its 
difficulties by always addressing her father in a tongue 
which became inexpressibly . dear to her. And the 
young stranger delighted to hear that soft and melodi- 
ous voice, with its trembling Italian accent, make mu. 
sie from the nervous and masculine language of his 
native land. Scarce accountably to himself, a cerCain 
tender and peculiar interest in the fortunes of this sin« 
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gnlar and bewitching child grew np within him — peco- 
liar, and not easily accounted ibr, in that it was not 
wholiy tho imereat we feel in an engaging child, and 
yot was of no more interested or sintster order* Wero 
there truth in the science of the stars, I should say 
that they had told him her fate was to have affinity 
with his ; and in that persnasion, sbmething roysteri* 
oas, and more than ordinarilytender, entered into the 
affection he feit for the daughter of his friend. 

The Englishman was himself of a romantic charac« 
ter. He had been self-tanght ; and his studies, irreg- 
ulär, though often deep, had given directions to his in* 
tellect frequently enthusiastic and unsound« His ima- 
gination preponderated over his judgment ; and it was 
enoiigh to ivrest the former, to win his eiitire devotion 
to any pursuit, until his natural sagacity proved it de- 
ceitfuL If at times, living as he did in that daily world 
which so sbarpens our common sense, he smiled at the 
persevering fervour of the astrologer, he more often 
shared it ; and he became his pupil in ^ the poetry of 
heaven," with a secret but deep belief in the myste- 
ries cultiirated by his master. Carrying the delusion 
to its height, I fear that the enthusiasts entered upon 
ground still more shadowy and benighted — the old se- 
crets of the alchymist, and, perhaps, even of those ar- 
cana yet more gloomy and less rational, were subject« 
ed to their serious contemplation ; and night after night 
diey delivered themselves wholiy up to that feaHVd 
and charmed fascinatlon which the desire and eflbri 
to overleap our mortal boundaries produce even in 
the hardest and best^regulated minds* The train of 
thougbt so long nursed by the abstruse and solitary 
Dane wss perhaps a better apology for the weakness 
pf credulity than the youth and wandering fancy of the 
Englishman« But the scene around, not alluring to the 
one, fed to overflowing the romantic aapiratioos of the 
other. 

On his way home, as the stars (which night had 
been spent in reading) began to wink and fade, he cross* 
ßä the hagnted Almoi renowned of yore for its healing 

M8 
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▼iitues, and in whose stream the far-famed 
(the image of Cybele), which feil from Heaven, was 
wont to W iaved with eveiy coming spring ; and aiound 
bis Steps, tili he gained his honie, were the relics and 
monuments of that superatition which sheds so moch 
beauty over all, that in harsh reasoning it may be satd 
to degrade ; so that his mind, aliVays pecoliariy alive to 
external impressions, was girt, as it were, with an «t- 
niosphere favourable both to the iofty specul&tion and 
the graceful credulities of romance. 

The Englishman remained at Rome, with slight in- 
tervals of ^beence, for nearly three years. On the night 
before the day in which he received intelligence of an 
event that recalled him to his native countiy, he repair- 
ed at an hour accidentally later than usual I» the astrol- 
oger's abode. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A CONTERSATION UTTLE APPBRTAININe TO TRB K1NS- 
TEENTH CBNTirRT.-— RBSEAROHSf INTO HÜHAN FATB« 
PREDICTION. 



On entering the apartment, he found Lucilla 'seated 
on a low stool beside the astrologer. She looked up 
when she heard his footstep; bat her countenance 
seemed so dejected, that he tumed involontarily to that 
of Volktman for explanation. Volktman met his gaze 
with a steadfast and moumful aspect. 
' '* What has happenedT' asked the Englishman; 
** you seem sad ; you do not greet me as usual." 

** I have been with the stars,*' replied the visionary. 

** They seem but poor Company,** rejoined the En- 
glishman ; ** and do not appear to have much heighten- 
ed your spirits." 

'* Jest not, my friend,** said Volktman; "it was for 
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tbe I088 of thee that I looked sorrowful. I perceive . 
thal thou viit take a journey soon, and that it will be 
of no pleasant nature.** 

'* Indeed !** ans wered the Englishman, smilingly, ** I 
ask leave to question the fact : you know better than 
any man, how often, through an error in oiir calcula» 
tions, through haste, even throogh an over-attention, 
aatrologicai predictions are exposed to falsification ; 
and at piesent I foresee so little chance of my qaitting 
Borne, that I prefer the eaithly probabilities to the ce- 
lestial." 

** My schemesare just, and the Heavens wrote their 
decrees in their'ciearest language,** answered the as* 
trologer. " Thou art on the eve of quitting Rome.** 

** On whattoccaston ?*' 

The astroioger hesitated — ^the young visiter pressed 
the question. 

** The lord of the fourth house,*' said Volktman, re« 
luctantly, '* is located in the eleventh house. Thou 
knowest to whom the position portends disaster.** 

** My father !** said the Englishman, anxiously, and 
turning pale ; ^^ I tbink that position would relate to 
him." 

^* It doth,** said the astrologer, slowly» 

** Impossible ! I heard from him to-day ; he is well 
-«»let me see the figures.'* 

The young man looked over the mystic hieroglyph- 
ics of the art, inscribed on a paper that was placed be- 
fore the visionary, with deep and scnitinizing attention. 
Without be wildering the reader with those words and 
figures of weird sound and import which perplex the 
uninitiated and entangle the disciple of astrology, I 
shall merely observe that there was one point in which 
the judgment appeared to admit doubt as to the signifi- 
cation. The Englishman insisted on the doubt ; and 
a very leamed and edifying debate was carried on be- 
' Ureen pupil aod master^ in the heat of which all recol- 
lection of the point in dispute (as is usual in such c&jes) 
•yaporated. 

*' I know not how it is," said the Engiishmaiit ^ ks* 
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I thonld gfre any credence lo a £udi which (ertviag^ 
your forgiveness) most man out of BedUm Concor, at 
this day, in condemaing aa whoUy idle and abanrd. 
For it tnay be pr^umad, that men cmly inclina to soma 
unpopulär thewy in proportioa as it iatten or favours 
them; and aa for this theoty of youi»^-of oun, if 
you wiU-^it haa foretc^d ma nothing bat miafortuno.'* 

«* Thy horoscope/* replied the a^rologer, «* is indeed 
aingular and ominous ; but» üka my daugbter, the exact 
minute ( withia almoat a whola hour) of thy birth aeema 
unknown ; and howeyer ingeniously we, following the 
ancients, hava cootmad maana for correcting natiritiea, 
onr predictiona [wo kmg aa tha aaaet pariod of Inrth im 
not aacertained) reiaatni in my mind, always liable to 
aome uncertainty. Indeed, the suraat mMhod of redu- 
aing the supposed time to the true-*that of * accidenta,' 
is but partially given, as in thy case ; for, with a ne^ 
ligence that cannot be too sereraly blamed or tpo deep- 
ly lamented, thou haat omitted to mark down, or remem- 
her, the daya on which accidanta— ÜBversvhroken hmba, 
dtc-^occurred to theei and thia Omission teafea a 
cloud over the bright chapters of fate — ^* 

*' Which,*' interrupted the young man, ^ is so mach 
happier for me, in that it allows me aoma loophole /or 
hope." 

** Yet,** renewed the astrologer, aa if rasc^Ted to deny 
his friend any conaolatioo, ** thy character, and the biaa 
of thy habits, as well as tha peculiahtiea of thy peraoa 
— oay, cTen the molea upon thy akin— aceoid with thy 
proposed horoscope." 

"Be it so!" Said the Englishraan, gayly^ *'Toa 
grant me, at least, the faireat of earthly giiU — the hap- 
piness of pleasing that sex which alone sweetena oor 
human misfortunes, 'fhat giß I would sooner ha?a, 
even accompanied as it ia, than all the benign influen* 
ces without it/* 

" Yet," Said the. astrologer, '* shak thou eren there 
be met with affliction; for Saturn had tha power to 
thwart the star Venus, that was disposed to favour 
Ibee« ai»d evU oiay bo the rasult of tha lo? a thou inapi« 
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rest. There is one thing remarkable in our science, 
which is especially worthy of notice in thy loL The 
mnciento, unacquainted with the star Herschel, seem 
also scarcely acquainted with the character which the 
influence of that way ward and melancholy orb creates. 
Thus the aspect of Herschel neutralizes, in great 
measure, the boldness, and ambition, and pride of heart 
thou wouldst otherwise have drawn from the felioitous 
configuration of the stars around the Moon and Mer- 
cury at thy birth. That yearning for something be- 
yond the narrow bounds of the world, that iove for rev« 
ery, that passionate romance, yea, thy very starry mys- 
leries — all are bestowed on thee by this new and po- 
tential planet.** 

** And hence, I suppose,** said the Englishman, inter« 
ested (as the astrologer had declared) in spite of him- 
self, '* hence that Opposition, in my nature, of the world* 
ly and romantic ; hence, with yoti, I am the dreaming en* 
tliusiast ; but, the instant I regain the living and motley 
crowd, I shake ofT the influence with ease, and become 
the gay pursuer of social pleasures.** 

**Never at heart gay^ muttered the astrologer; 
^ Saturn and Herschel make not sincere mirth-makers." 
The EngUshman did not hear, or teem to hear bim. 

^ No," resumed the yonng man, musingly, '' no ! it is 
true that there is some counteraction of what, at times, 
I shonld hare called my natural bent. Thus lam 
bold enough, and covetous of knowledge, and not deaf 
to vanity ; and yet I have no ambition. The desire to 
rise seems to me wholly unalluring : I scom and con- 
temn it as a weakness. Büt what matters it ? so much 
the happier for me if, as you predict, my life be short« 
But how, if so unambittous and so quiet of habit, how 
can I imagine that my death will be violent as well as 
premature ?** 

It was as he spoke that the young Lucilla, who, with 
fixed eyes and lips apart, had been drinking in their 
.eonversation, suddenly rose and left the room. They 
were nsed to her eomines in and her goings out with« 
out cause or speecfat aad continued their coaversatioa. 
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^ Alat !^ taid die Tisionary, " can Innqnillity of Kfi», 
or oare, or prudence, preserve us from our detdimyt 
No sign is mor» deadlyi^ whetber bj accident or miuv 
der, tban that which couples Hyleg with Orion and 
Saturn. Yet thou mayst paas ihe year in which that 
danger ia foretold theo ; and, beyond that time, peace, 
bonouTy and good fortune await tbee. Better to haye tb« 
inenace of ili in early life than in its decline. Youth 
bears np against miafortune ; bat it withers the heart, 
and crusbea the soul of age V* 

<« After all," aaid the young gneat, hanghtily, ^ w« 
mnat do onr best to contradict the starry evik by our 
own internal philosophy. We can make öorselvea in- 
dependent of fate ; that indepepplenee is better thaa 
prosperity !" Tben, changing his tone, he added, ^ Bot 
you injAgine that, by the power of other arts, we may 
control and counteract the prophecies of the stars — ^ 

** How meanest thoaT aaid the aatrologer, baatiljp, 
^' Thou dost not auppose that alchynky, which ia the 
aervant of the heaventy host, is tbeir Opponent V* 

^ Nay,** answered the disciple ; ^ but you allow that 
we may be enabled to ward off evils and to eure dia* 
eaaes, otherwise fatal to us, by the gift of Uriel and tho 
charm of the CabalaJ" 

^' Surely,** replied the yisionary ; ^ bat then I ojnne 
that the discorery of these precious secrets was foretold 
to US by the Omniscient Book at our nativity ; and, 
therefore, thouj^ the menace of erils be held out to us, 
■o also is the probability of tbeir correction or our es* 
cape. And I must own," pursoed the enthuaiast» ** that 
to me, the very culture of thoae divine arts hath gi^en a 
conaolation amid the otiIs to which I haye been fitted ; 
so true seema it, that it ia not in the outer nature, in the 
great elementa, and in the bowels of the eartb, but also 
within ourself, that we must look for the preparationa 
whereby we are to achieve the wisdom of Zoroaater 
and Hermes. We must abstract ourselves from paa- 
alon and earthly desire. Lapped in a celestial revery» 
we must work out, by contemplation, the easence from 
the matter of tbinga ; oor cau we im into ik» aool of 
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Ük0 Mfstie World mittl we ouneltes havd fotgotten 
Um body ; and by faBt, by purity, and by thought^ have 
iMcome, in the flesh iUelf, a living soaL** 

Miich more^ and with an equal wildneas of meta- 
phyaical eloquencei did the asttologer declare in praisa 
of tlioae arCa condemned by the old church; and it 
doth' indeed appear, from refeiwnce to the numetou« 
worka of the alchymiata and magians yet e^ttant, 
•omewhat haatily and unjuatly. For those booka all 
imite in dwelling on the neceasity of virtuei aubdued 
paasiona« and a clear mind« in order to become a for« 
tonate and accompliahed cabaliat — a precept, by*the« 
way, not without ita policy ; for, if the disciple failed, 
the failure might be attribirted to hia own fleahly im« 
perfectiona» not to any deficiency ia the truth of the 
Science« 

The young man liatened to the ^aionary with an 
earneat and iaacinated attention. Independent of the 
dark intereat alwaya attached to diacoursea of auper- 
natoral thinga, more eapecialiyy^we muat allow, in the 
moath of a fervent and #apt beUeveift there waa that in 
the langoage and rery peraon of the aatrologer which 
kiexpreaaibiy eifhanced the effect of the theme. Like 
moat men coavefaant with the literature of a country, 
but not accuatomed to daily converaation with ita na- 
tivea, the Engliah worda and faahion of periods that 
Occorred to Volktman were rather those used in booka 
than in coUoqoy ; and a certain aoleronity aiid alow- 
lieaa of tone« accompanied with the frequent, alkoat 
constant aae of the pronoun aingiilar*^*4he ihau and the 
ihee (ao comflaon in oiher languagea, ao rare in oura)» 
gave a atrangeneea and unfamiliar majeaty to hia dia- 
leet thal aaited well with the aubjecta on which he ao 
loved to dwell. Himaetf waa lean, gaont^ and wan ; 
hia cheeka were drawn aod hollow $ and thin locka, 

Ematurely bleached to gny, feil in diaorder round 
^h, bare templea, in which the thonght that ia not of 
thw World had paled the hae and furrowed the aorface. 
But, aa may be noted in many imaginative men, the 
life that aeemed faint and chill ia the reat of the ihune 
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collected itself, as in a citadel, within die eye. Brigbi» 
wild, and.deep, the expression of those blue large orbs 
told the intense enthusiasm of the mind within ; and» 
even eomewhat thriliingly, commonicated a, part of 
that emotion to those on whom they dwelt. No paint- 
er conld have devised, nor even Yolktman himself, in 
the fuhiess of his Northern phantasy, have sculptured 
forth a better image of those pale and unearthly stu- 
dents who, in the darker agea, apfdied lifo and leam- 
ing to one unhallowed vigil, the Hermes or the Gebir 
of the alchymist's eropty science— dreamers» and the 
manyrs of their dreams. 

In the discussion of myeteries which would only 
weaiy, while they perplexed the reader to attempt to 
detail, the entbusiasts paeaed the greater portion of 
the night ; and when at length the Englishman rose 
to depart, it cannot be denied that a solenm and bo- 
ding emotion agitated bis breast. 

** We have talked/' said he, attempting a smile, ** of 
. things aboTO this nether life ; and here we are lost, 
uncertain. On one thing, however, we can decide ; 
lifo itself is encompassed with gloom; sorrow and 
anxiety await even those npon whom* the Stars shed 
their most golden inflaence. We know not one day 
what the next shall bring! no, 1 repeat it; no — in 
spite of your scheme, and your ephemeris, and your 
election of happy moments. But, come what will, 
Yolktman, come all that you foretell to me — Grosses 
in my love, disappointment in my lifo, melancholy in 
my blood, and a violent death in the very flush of my 
manhood — ^me at least, me ! my soul, my heart, my 
better part, you shall never cast down, or darken, or 
dejeeu I move in a certain and serene circle ; am- 
bition cannot tempt me above it, nor misfortune caat 
me below !** 

Yolktman looked at the Speaker with snrprise and 
admiration; the enthusiasm of a brave mind is the 
only fire broader and brighter than that of a fanatical 
one« 

«*Alas! my yoong friend,** he said, as he clasped 
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Ihe hand of his |ue8t ; ^ I wonld to He^ven thai my 
predictioDB may be vrong : often and often they have 
been erroneous,'' added he, bowing his head humbly ; 
** they may be so in reference to thee. So young, so 
brilliant, so beantiful too ; so brave, yet so romantic 
of heart, I feel for all that may happen to thee — ay, 
far, far more deeply than aught which may be fated 
to myself ; for I am an old man now, and long inured 
to disappointment ; all the greenness of my lifo is 
gone : even could I attain to the Grand Secret, the 
Knowledge, methinks, would be too late. And, at my 
birth, my lot was portioned ont unto me in characters 
so clear, that, while I have had time to acquiesce m 
it, I have had no doubt to sttbtüixe it away : for Ju- 
piter in Cancer, remored fkom the ascendant, and not 
impedited of any other star, betokened me, indeed, 
some ezpertness in science, but a life of seclusion» 
and one that should bring not forth the fruits that its 
labour desenred. But there is so much in thy fate 
that ought to be bright and glorious, that it will be no 
common destiny msrred should the eyil influences and 
the ominous seasons prsTail against thee« But thou 
speakest boldly — ^boldly, and as one of a high souI» 
though it be sometimes clouded and led astray. And 
I therefore, again and again, impress upon thee, it is 
from tkine oton selfj thine own character, thine own 
habits, that all evil save that of death will come* 
Wear, then, I implore thee, wear in thy memory, as a 
jewel, the first great maxim of alchymist and magian 

— *SeARCH THTSKLF OOBRBCT THT8ELF 8UBDUB 

THTSELF ;' it is only through the lamp of crystal that 
the light will shine duly out." 

** It is more likely that the stars should err," retum« 
ed the Englishman, ** than that the human heart should 
correct itself of error : adieu !" 

He left the room, and proceeded along a passage 
that led to the outer door. £re he reached it another 
door opened suddenly, and the face of LuciUa broke 
forth upon himu She held a light in her hand ; and, 
as she gaxed on the Englishman, he saw that her face 

N 
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was very pale, aiid thai she had been weeping. She 
looked at him long and eamestly, and the look afiected 
Mm strangely ; he broke silence, which at first it ap- 
peared to him difficiüt to do. 

« Good-night, my pretty friend," said he : *' shall I 
bring you some flowers to-morrow V* 

Lucilla burst into a wild eltrich laugh ; and, abnipt- 
ly closin'^g the door, left him in darkness. 

The cool air of the breaking dawn came freshly to 
the cheek of the Englishman, yet still an unpleasant 
and heavy Sensation sat at his heart. His nerves, 
previously weakened by his long commune with the 
yisionary, and the efiect it had produced, yet tingled 
vSnd thiilled with the abrupt laugh and meaning coun- 
tenance of that stränge girl, who differed so widely 
frora all others of her years. The stars were grow- 
ing pale and ghostly, and there was a moumful and 
dim haze around the moon. 

" Ye look ominonsly upon me," said he, half aloud, 
as his eyes fixed their gaze above ; and the excitement 
of his spirit spread to his langnage : '* ye oh whom, if 
our lore be faithful, the Most High hath written the 
letters öf our inortal doom. And if ye rule the tides 
of the great deep and the changes of the roUing year, 
what is there out of reason or nature in our belief that 
ye hold the same sympathetic and unseen influence 
over the blood and heart, which are the character (and 
the character makes the conduct) of man ?" Pursuing 
his soliloquy of thought, and Unding reasons for a cre- 
dulity that afforded to him but little cause for pleasure 
or hope, the Englishman took his way to St. Sebas- 
tian^ gate« 

There was, in truth, much in the traveller*s charac- 
ter that corresponded with that which was attributed 
and destined to one to whom the heavens had given a 
horoscope answering to his own ; and it'was this con- 
Tiction, rather than any accidental coincidence in 
events, which had first led him to pore with a deep 
attention over the vain but imposing prophecies of 
jttdicial astrology. Possessed of all the powers that 
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enable men to rise; ardent, yet ordinarily shrewd; 
eloquent, witty, brave ; and, though not what may be 
termed versatile, possessing th'at rare art of concen- 
trating the faculties which enables the possessor rap- 
idly and thoroughly to master whatsoeTer once arrests 
the attention, he yet despised all that would have 
brought these endowments into füll and legitimate 
display. He lived only for enjoyment. A passionate 
lover of women, music, letters, and the arts, it was 
Society, not the world, which made the sphere and 
end of his existence. Yet was he no vulgär and 
commonplace epicurean : he lived for enjoyment ; but 
that enjo3rnient was mainly formed from elements 
wearisome to more ordinary natures. Revery, con- 
templation, loneliness, were at times dearer to him 
than the soft and more Aristippean delights. His en- 
ergies were called forth in society, but he was scarce- 
ly social. Trained from his early boyhood to solitude, 
he was seldom weary of being alone. Ite sought the 
crowd, not to amuse himself, but to observe others. 
The World to him was less as a theatre on which he 
was to play a part, than as a book in which he loved 
to decipher the enigmas of wisdom. He observed all 
that passed around him. No sprightly cavalier at any 
time, the charm that he exercised at will over his 
companions was that of softness, not vivacity. But, 
amid that silken blandness of demeanonr, the lynz 
eye of Remark never slept. He penetrated charac- 
ter at a glance, but he seldom niade use of his knowl- 
edge. He found a pleasure in reäding men, but a 
fatigue in governing them. And thus, consummately 
skilled as he was in the sdence du monde, he often 
allowed himself to appear ignorant of its practice. 
Forming in his mind a beau id^al of friendship and of 
love, he nevef found enough in the realities long to en- 
gage his afTection. Thus, with women he was consid- 
ered fickle, and with men he had no intimate compan- ^ 
ionship. This trait of character is common with per- ^^ 
Bons of gegius ; and, owing to too large an overflow 
of heart, they are frequently considered heartless. 
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. There is alwqrs» howerer» danger tbat a chafacter of 
Ihis kind ahould becmne with yean what it seema — 
what ii 800Q lesms to despiae. Noüiing ateela die af- 
fectiona Hke conlemiil« 

The nezt moroing an expreas firom England reached 
the yoong traTeller. Hia father was dangerously Ol ; 
nor was it ezpected that the utmoat diligence would en- 
Me the yoong man to receive hia laat blesamg. The 
Englishman, appaüed and tenor-atricken, recdled his 
interview with üie aatrologer. Nothing ao effectually 
dismays na aa to leel a confinnation of aome idea of 
aopernatoral dread that haa ahready found entrance 
within onr leaaon ; and of all aopeniatural belief, that 
of being compelled by a predecree, and thns being the 
mere toola and pnppeta of a dark and relentleaa fate^ 
aeema the most firatught al once with abaaement and 
with horror. 

The Engliahntan left Rome that morning, and aent 
only a Terbal and haaty meaaage to the astrologer, an* 
nooncing the canse of his departore. Yolktman waa a 
man of excellent heart : but one woold acarcely like to 
inqnire whether exnltation at the tnumph of hia predic* 
tion waa not with him a far more poweriiü sentiment 
than grief at the miafortmie to hia firend! 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

TBM TOITTR OV LUCILLA YOLKTMAN. — ^A XTSTERIOVa OOV- 
TSBSATION. — THB mKTVHIf OV ONS UNtOOKSD rOR« 

Time went alowly on, and Lucüla grew up in bean* 
ty. The stranger traita of her character increased in 
strength, but perhapa in the natural bashfulness of maid- 
enhood they became more latent. At the age o£ fif* 
teen, her elastic ahape had. grown round ^d füll, and 
the wild girl had already ripened to the woman. An 
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ezpresion of thought, when the play of her features was 
in repose, that dwelt upon her lip and forehead, gave 
her the appearance of being two or three years older 
than she waa : but again, when her natural vivacity re« 
tnmed — when the dear and buoyant music of her gay 
laugh rang out, or when the cool air and bright' sky of 
morning sent the blood to her cheek and the zephyr to 
her Step, her face became as the face of childhood, and 
contrasted with a singular and dangeroua loveliness the 
rieh development of her form. 

And still was Lucilla Volktman a stranger to all that 
savoured of the world ; the Company of others of her 
sex and age never drew forth her emotions from their 
resting-place ; 

" And Natare taid, a lovelier flower 
On earth was DfiTer iowd : 



If yaelf will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse ; and with me 

The girli in rock and piain, 
In earth and heaven« in glade and bowor, 
Shall feel an oyerseeing power 

To kindle or reatrain. 

The stara of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

Id many a eecret place ] 
Where rivnlets dance their wayward round, 
^And beautyi bom of murmuhng aound, 

Shall paaa into her face."— Wordsworth. 

These lines have occurred to me again and againas I 
looked on the face of her to whom I have applied them. 
And remembering, as 1 do, its radiance and glory in her 
happier moments, I can scarcely persuade myself to 
notice the faulte and heats of temper which at times 
dashed away all its lustre and gladness. Unrestrained 
and fervid, she gave way to the irritation or grief of the 
moment with a violence that would have terrified any 
one who beheld her at such times. But it rarely hap* 
pened that the scene had its witness even in her father, 
for she fled to the loneliest spot she could find to indulge 
these emotions; and perhaps even the agony they oc- 
casioned-^all agony convulsing the heart and whole of 

N2 
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her iinpasridiied (ts rn t l ook a sort <rf luxniy from the 
•olitary and unchecked natura of its indulgence. 

Volktman continued his pnrBuito with ao ardour that 
increased—^as do all species of monoraania — ^vith in* 
croasing years; and in the accidental truth of some of 
his predictions, he forgot the erroneoua result of the 
Test. He corresponded at times with the Englishman, 
whoy after a short eojoiim in England, had retumed to 
ihe Continent, and was now malung a prolonged toor 
tbrough its northem capitals. 

y ery different, indeed, from the astrdoger's occupa- 
tions were those of the Wanderer ; and lime, dissipa- 
tion, and a maturer intellect had cured the latter of his 
boyish tendency to studies so idle and so Tain« Yel 
he always looked back vrith an undefined and uncon- 
quered interest to the period of his acquaintance with 
Üie astrologer ; to their long and thrilling watches in 
the night season; to the contagious fervour of faith 
breathuig from the visionary; his dark and restless 
excursions into that remote science associated with the 
legende of eldest time, and of 

" The crew, who, mider namei of old renown, 
Osiris, Ins, Oras» and their train, 
With monstrous shapee and sorcenes, abnaed 
Fanatic Bgypt and her priettB." 

One night, four years after the last scene we have 
described in the astroIoger*8 house, Volktman was sit- 
ting alone in his favoorite room. Before bim was a 
calculation on which the ink was scarcely dry. His 
face leaned on his breast, and he seemed buried in 
thought. His health had been, of lata, graduaUy de- 
clining ; and it might be seen upon his wom brow and ' 
attenuated fraroe, that death was already preparing to 
withdraw the visionary from a world whose substantial 
enjoyments he had so sparinglv tasted. 

Lucilla had been banished nom his Chamber during 
the dar. She now knew that his occupation was over, 
and 'entered the room with his evening repast ; that 
frugal meal, common with the Italians— the polenta 
(made of Indian com), the bread and thetfuils, whichf 
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after the fashion of stodents, he defonred wiconscioiiB- 
ly, and would not have remembered one hoor after 
whether or not it had been tasted ! 

*' Sit theo down, child," said he to Lacilla» kindly ; 
•• ait thee down.** 

Lucilla obeyed, and took her aeat upon the very stool 
on which she had been aeated the last night on which 
the EngUshman had aeen her. 
~~ ** I have been thinking," aaid Yolktman, aa he pla- 
ced hia hand on his daughter'a head, ** that I shall soon 
leave thee ; and I ahoold like' to aee thee protected by 
another before my own departure.** 

** Ah, father,** aaid Lucilla, aa the teara rushed to her 
eyes, ** do not talk thus ! indeed, indeed, you muat not 
indulge in thia perpetual gloom and aecluaion of life» 
You promiaed to take me with you, aome day thia 
week, to the Vatican. Do let it be to-morrow : the 
weather haa been ao fine lately ; and who knowa how 
long it may laatr 

** True," aaid Yolktman ; ** and to-morrow will not, 
I think, be unfavourable to oor atirnng abroad, for the 
moon will be of the aame age aa at my birth---an ae« 
cident that thou wilt note, my child, to be eapecially 
auapicioua towarda any enterpriae.'' 

The poor aatrologer ao rarely atirred from hia home, 
that he did well to conaider a walk of a mile or two in 
the light of an enterpriae. ^ I have wiahed," continned 
be, after a pauae, '* that I roight aee our English friend 
once more— that ia, ere long. For, to teil thee the 
truth, Lucilla, certain eventa happening unto him do, 
atrangely enough, occur about the aame time aa that 
in which events, equally beding, will fall to thee« 
Thia coincidence it waa which contributed to make 
me aasume ao warm an intereat in the lot of a atran- 
ger. I would I might aee him aoon»'* 

Lucilla'a beautiful breast heaved, and her face waa 
covered with bluahea : theae were aymptoma of a dia« 
Order that never occnrred to the recluae. 

^Thou remembereat the foreigner T aaked Yolkt- 
man, after a pauae. 
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*' Yes," Said Luciila, half inaudibly. 

<' I have not heard from him of late : I will make 
question conceming him ere the cock crow.*' 

" Nay, my father !" said Luciila, quickly : " not to- 
night : you want rest ; your eyes are heavy." 

** Girl,'" said the mystic, ** the soul sleepeth not, nor 
wanteth sleep: even as the stars, of which (as the 
Arabian saith) there is also a soul, with the which an 
intent passion of our own doth make an union — so 
that we, by an unslumbering diligence, do constitute 
ourselves a part of the heaven itself ! — even, I say, as 
the Stars may vanish from the human eye, nor be seen 
in the common day, though all the while their course 
is stopped not, nor their voices dumb — even so doth 
the sotd of man retire, as it were, in a seeming sleep 
and torpor ; yet it worketh all the same, and perhaps 
with a less impeded p>ower, in that it is more free 
from common' obstruction and trivial hinderance. And 
if I purpose to confer this night with the ' IrUelligence* 
' that ruleth earth and earth's beings concerning this 
stranger, it will not be by the vigil and the scheme, 
but by the very sleep which thou imaginest, in thy 
mental darkness, would deprive me of the resources 
of my art." 

" Can you really, then, my father," said Luciila, in 
a' tone half anxious, half timid, " can you really, at 
will, conjure up in your dreams the persons you wish 
to see ; or draw from sleep any oracle conceming 
their present State ?" 

" Of a surety," answered the astrologer ; «* it is one 
of the great, though not, perchänce, the most gifted, 
of our endowments." 

"Can you teach me the method?" asked Luciila, 
gravely. 

<* All that relates to the art I can," rejoined the mys- 
tic : " but the chief and main power rests with thyself. 
For know, my daughter, that one who seeks the wis- 
dom that is above the earth, mu8(t cultivate and excite, 
with long labour and deep thoyght, his least earthly 
faculty." 
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Here die visionary, obsemng thal the coontenance 
of Lucilla was stamped with a fixed attention, whkh 
she did not often bestow upon bis metaphysical ezor- 
dioms, paused for a nioment, and then puroued the 
theme with the tone of one desirous of making him- 
self at once as clear and impressive as the natore of 
an abstruse science would allow. 

** There are two things in the onter creation» which, 
according to the great Hermes, suffice for the Operation 
of all that is wonderfol and glorious — Fire and Earth. 
Even so, my child» there are in the human mtnd two 
powers that effect all of which our nature is capable 
— REASON and ihaoination. Now mankind^ less wise 
in themselves than in the outer world, have cultivated» 
for the most part, but one of these faculties ; and that 
the inferior and more passive, reason. They have 
tilled the earth of the human heart, but sufiered its 
ßre to remain dormant, or waste itself in chance and 
frivolous directions. Hence the insufficiency of hu- 
man knowledge. Inventions founded only on reason 
move within a circle from which their escape is mo- 
mentary and trivial. When some few, endowed with 
a juster instinct, have had recourse to the diviner ele- 
ment, Imagination, thou wilt observe that they have 
used it only in the Service of the lighter arts, and 
those chiefly disconnected from rkason« Such is 
poetry, and music, and other delicious fabrications of 
genius, that amuse men, soften men, but advance them 
not. They have, with but rare exceptions, left this 
glorious and winged faculty utterly passive in the ser« 
vice of philosophy. There reason alone has been 
admitted, and Imagination hath been carefuUy ban- 
ished, as an erratic and deceitful meteor. Now mark 
me, child : I, noting this our error in early youth, did 
rösolve to see what might be effected by the cnlture of 
this renounced and maltreated element ; and finding, as 
I proceeded in the studies that grew from this desire, 
br the occult yet guiding writings of the great philoso- 
pners of old, that they had forestalled me in ihis dis- 
coveiy, I lesolved to leam, irom their ezperience^ by 
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what means the imagination is best fostered, and, as 
it were, sablimed. 

*♦ Anxiously foUowing their precepts — the truth of 
which Boon appeared — I found that solitude, fast, in* 
tense revery upon the one theme on which we desired 
knowledge, were the true elements and purifiers of 
this glorioas faculty. It was by these means ^and by 
this power that men so far behind us in lesser lore, 
achieved, on the mooned plains of Chaldea and by 
the dark waters of Egypt, their penetration into the 
womb of Event : by these means and this power the 
solitaries of the Gothic time not only attained to the 
most riddled arcana of the stars, but to the empire of 
the spirits about, above, and beneath the earth: a 
power, indeed, disputed by the presumptuoas sophists 
of the present time, but of which their writings yet 
contain ample proof. Nay, by the constant feeding, 
and impressing, and moulding, and refining, and height- 
ening the imaginative power, I do conceive that even 
the false prophets and the evil 'practitioners of the 
blacker cabala clomb unto the power seemingly in- 
conceivable — the power of accomplishing miracles 
and prodigies, that to appearance belie, but in truth. 
verify, the course of nature. By this spirit within 
the flesh we grow from the flesh, and may see, and at 
length invoke, the souls of the dead, and receive warn- 
ings, and hear omens, and girdle our sleep with dreams. 

<* Not unto me," continued the cabalist, in a lowlier 
tone, *' have been vouchsafed all these gifts ; for I be- 
gan the art when the first fire of youth was dim with- 
in me ? and it was therefore wilh duUer and already 
earth-clogged pinions that I sought to rise. Some- 
thing, however, I have won as a recompense for aus- 
tere abstinence and muck labour ; and this power over 
the land of dreams is at least within my command.'' 

*< Then " said Lucilla, in a disappointed tone, *< it is 
only by a long course of indulgence to the fervour of 
the imagination, and not by spell or charm, that one 
can gain a similar power ?" 

" Not wholly w^ my daughter," repUed the mystic ; 
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*< tliey who do so ezcite, and have so raised the divi« 
ner faculty, can alone possess the certain and tnvarta- 
ble power over dreams, even without charms and talis- 
mans : but the most duU or idle may hope to do so 
with just confidence (though not certainty) by faelp of 
skill, and by directing the füll force of their half-rous- 
ed fancy towards the person or object they wish to 
see reflected in the glass of Sleep." 

" And what means should the uninitiated employ ?" 
asked Lucilla, in a tone betokening her interest. 

** I will teil thee," answered the astrologer. ^ Thou 
must inscribe on a white parchment an image of the 
sun." 

<* As how ?" interrupted Lucilla. 

<' Thus !" Said the astrologer, drawing from among 
bis papers one inscribed with the figure of a man 
asleep on the bosom of an angel. *^ 'JThis was made 
at the Potential and appointed time, when the sun was 
in the Ninth of the Celestial Houses, and the Lion 
shook bis bright mane as he ascended the blne mount« 
Observe, that on the figure must be written thy desire 
— ^the name of the person thou wishest to see, or the 
thing thou wouldst have foreshown: then, having 
prepared and brought the mind to a faith in the effect 
— for, without faith, the imagination lies inert and life- 
less — this image will be placed under the head of the 
invoker, and when the moon goeth through the sign 
which was in the Ninth House of his nativity, the 
Dream will glide into bim, and his soul walk with the 
spirit of the vision." 

** Give me the image," said Lncilla, eagerly« 

The mystic hesitated. " No, Lucilla," said he, at 
length ; *' no, it is a dark and comfortless path, that of 
prescience and unearthly knowledge, save to the few 
that walk it with a gifted light and a fearless soul. 
It is not for women or children — ^nay, for few among 
men : it withers up the sap of life, and makes the hair 
gray before its time. No, no ; take the broad sunshine, 
and the brief but sweet flowers of earth; they are 
better for thee, my child, and for thy years, than the 
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ferer and hope of the night-dream and fihe pknetaiy 
inflaence." 

So saying, the astrologer replaced the Image within 
the leaves of one of his books ; and, with a prudence 
not common to him, thnist the vjolume into a drawer» 
which he locked. The fair face of Lucilla became 
clooded, but the ill health of her father imposed a re-^ 
atraint on her wild temper . 

Jnst at that moment the door alowly opened, and thö 
Englishman stood before the daughter and sire. They 
did not note him at first. The solitaiy servant of the 
sage had admitted him; he had proceeded, without 
ceremony, to the well-remembered apartment. 

As he now stood gazing on the pair, he obaenred 
with an inward smile how exactly their present atti- 
tudes (as well aa the whole aspect of the scene) re« 
aembled those in which he had broken upon them on 
the last evening he had visited that Chamber; the 
father bending over the old, wom, quamt table ; and 
the daughter seated beside him on the same low stool. 
The character of their countenances Struck him, too» 
as wearing the same ominous expression as when 
those countenances had chilled him on that evening« 
For Yolktman^s features were impressed with the sad- 
ness that breathed from, and cansed, his prohibition to 
his daughter; and that prohibition had given to her 
features an abstraction and shadow similar to the de- 
jection they had wom on the night we recur to. 

This remembered coincidence did not cheer the 
spirits of the young traveller; he muttered to him« 
seif; and then, as tf anxious to break the silence, 
moved forward with a heavy step. 

Yolktman started at the sound ; and, looking up» 
seemed literally electrified by this sudden apparition 
of one whom he had so lately expressed his desire to 
aee. His Hps muttered the intruder*s natne, one well 
known to the reader (it was the name of Godolphin), 
and then closed : but Lucilla sprang from her seat» 
and, clasping her hands joyously together, darted for* 
ward tili -she came within a foot of the nnezpected 
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visiter. There she abniptly anrested herseif, blushed 
deeply, and stood before him hambled, agitated, bat 
all vivid witb delight« 

*' What, is tbis Lucilla T*' said Godolpbin, admiring« 
ly : '* how beautiful sbe is grown !*' and, advancing, he 
aaluted, with a light and frateraal kiss, her girlish and 
damask cheek: then, without beeding her confusion, 
he tumed to the astrologer, who hy thia tiine had a 
litUe recovered from bis amaze. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THB SFIBCT 07 TEAR8 AND BXPBRIIHOS.-^THB 
ITALIAK CHARACTER. 

GoDOLPHiK now came almost daily to the aatrolo« 
ger's abode. He was shocked to perceive the physi« 
cal alteration four years had wrought in bis singular 
friend; and, with the warmth of a heart natimilly 
kind, he sought to contribute to the comfort and en« 
joyment of a iife that was evidently drawing to a 
dose. 

Godolphin's Company seemed to give Volktman a 
pleasure which nothing eise conld afibrd him. He 
loved to converse on the Tarioas incidents that had 
occurred since they met ; and, in whatsoever Godol- 
pbin commnnicated to him, the mystic songht to im« 
press npon bis friend's attention the fnlfilment of an 
astrological prediction. 

Godolpbin, thongh no longer impressed with a belief 
in the visionary's science, did not affect to combat bis 
assertions. ne had not, in bis progress throngh lifo, 
found much to shake bis habitnal indolence in ordinary 
affairs ; and it was no easy matter to provoke one of 
his quiet temper and self-indulging wisdora into con« 
Tersational dispute. Besides, who argnes with fanati* 
cism? 

Vol. L— O 
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Since ihe young Idealist had left England, the ele« 
ments of his character had been slowly performing 
the Ordination of time, and working their due change 
in its general aspect. The warm fountains of youth 
flowed not so freely as before : the selfishness that al- 
yrays comes, sooner or later, to solitary men of the 
World, had gradually mingled itself with all the Chan- 
nels of his heart. The brooding and thoughtful dis- 
position of his faculties having turned from romance 
to what he deemed philosophy, that which once was 
enthusiasm had hardened into wisdom. He neither 
hated men, nor loved them with a sanguine philan* 
thropy; he viewed them with cool and disceming 
eyes. He did not think it within the power of gov- 
emments to make the mass, in any country, much 
happier or more elevated than they are. Republics, 
he was wont to say, favoured •aristocratic virtaes, and 
despotisms extinguished them : but whether in a mon- 
archy or repubhc, the hewers of wood and the draw- 
ers of water, the multitude, still remained intrinsically 
the same. 

This theory heightened his indifierence to ambition. 
The watchwords of party appeared to him ridiculous ; 
and politics in general — what a great moraUst termed 
one question in particular — ^a shuttlecock kept up by 
the contention of noisy children. His mind thus rest- 
ed, as to all public matters, in a State of quietade, and 
covered over with the mantle of a most false, a most 
perilous philosophy. His appetites to pleasure had 
grown somewhat duUed by experience, but he was, as 
yet, neither sated nor discontented« One feeliog at 
his breast still remained scarcely diminished of its ef- 
fect when the string was touched — his tender remem- 
brance of Gonstance ; and this had prevented any sub- 
sequent but momentary attachment deepening into love. 
Thus, at the age of six-and-twenty, Percy Godolphin 
reappears on our stage. 

There was a great deal in the Italian character that 
our traveller liked : its love of ease, reduced into a 
System ; its courtesy ; its content with the world as it 
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is ; its moral aprathy as regards all that agitates life, 
save one passion ; and the universal tenderaess, ar- 
dour, and delicacy which, in that passion, it en nobles 
itself in displaying. l^e commonest peasant of Roihe 
er Naples, though not, perhaps, in the freer land of 
Tuscany, can comprehend all the romance and mys- 
tery of the most subtle species of love ; all that it re- 
quires in England, the idle habits of aristocracy, and 
the sensitive fibre of genius even to conceive. And 
what is yet stranger, the wom-out debauchee, sage 
with an experience and variety of licentiousnessy 
which come not within the compass of a Northern 
profligacy, remains alive to the earliest and most in- 
nocent sentiments of the passion. And if Platonism 
in its coldest purity exist on earth, it is among the 
Aretins of Southern Italy. 

This unworldly refinement, amid so much worldly 
callousness, was a peculiarity that afibrded perpetual 
amusement to the nice eye and subtle judgment of Go« 
dolphin. He loved not to note the common elements 
of character : whatever was most abstract and difficult 
to analyze pleased him most. He mixed, then, much 
with the Romans, and was a favourite among them ; 
but, during his present visit to the Immortal City, he 
did not, how distantly soever, associate with the Eng. 
lish. His carelessness of show, and the independence 
of a Single man from burdensome connexions, rendered 
his income fully competent to his wants ; but, like many 
proud men, he was not willing to make it seem, even 
to himself, as a comparative poverty beside the lavish 
expenses of his ostentatious countrymen. Travel, 
moreover, had augmented those Stores of reflection 
which rob solitude of ennui. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

XAGNIETUM. — BTMPATHT. — THE RETVRN OV SXJSMSNT0 

TO ELEMENTS, 

Dailt did the health of Volktman decline ; LuciUa 
was the only one Ignorant of bis danger. She had nev- 
er Seen the gradual appproaches of death : her mother's 
abrupt and rapid iUness made the whole of her expe- 
rience of disease. Physicians and dark rooms were 
secessarily coupled in her mind with disease ; and as 
the astrologer, rapt in his calcnlations, altered not any 
of his habits» and was insensible to pain, she fondly 
attributed his occasional complaints to the melancholy 
induced by seclusion. With sedentary men, diseases 
being often those connected with the Organization of 
tiie heart, do not unusually tenninate suddenly : it was 
so with Volktman. 

One day he was alone with Godolphin, and their 
c<mversation tumed upon one of the doctrines of the 
old Magnetism; a doctrine which» depending as it 
does so much upon a seeming reference to experi- 
ence, survived the rest of its associates, and is still 
not wholly out of repute among the wild imaginations 
of Germany. 

*' One of the most remarkable and abstruse points 
in what students call metaphysics,^ said Volktman, *' is 
sympcLthy ; the first principle, according to some, of all 
human virtue. It is this, say they« which makes men 
just, humane, charitable. When one who has never 
heard of the duty of assisting his neighbour sees an- 
other drowning, he plunges into the water and saves 
him. Why ? because involuntarily, and at once, his 
Imagination places himself in the Situation of the 
stranger : the pain he would experience in the watery 
death glances across him : from this pain he hastens, 
without analyzing its cause, to deliver himself. 

" Humanity is thus taught tum by sympathy : where 
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is this sympathy placed? in the nenres : the nenres are 
the communicants with outward nature ; the more deli- 
cate the nerves, the finer the sympathies ; hence wom- 
en and chiidren are more aiive to sympathy than men. 
Well, mark me : do not these nenres have attraction 
and sympathy» not only with human suffering, but with 
the powers of what is falsely termed inanimate natore T 
Do not the winds, the infiuences of the weather and 
the seasons, act confessedly upon them ? and if one 
part of nature, why not another, inseparably connect- 
ed too with that part? If the weather and seasons 
have sympathy with the nerves, why not the moon and 
the Stars, by which the weather and the seasons are 
influenced and changed t Ye of the schools may al- 
low that sympathy originates some of our actions ; I 
say it govems the whole world, the whole creation ! 
Before the child is bom, it is this secret affinity which 
can mark and stamp him with the witness of his moth- 
er's terror or his mother*s desire.** 

"Yet," said Godolphin, "you would scarcely, in 
your zeal for sympathy, advocate the same cause as 
Edricius Moh3mnus, who cured wounds by a powder, 
not applied to the wound, but to the towel that had 
been dipped in its blood ?" 

" No," answered Volktman : ** it is these quacks and 
pretenders that have wronged all sciences by olamour- 
ing for false deductions. But I do believe of sympa- 
thy that it has a power to transport ourselves out of 
the body and reunite us with the absent. Hence tran- 
ees and raptures, in which the patient, being sincere, 
will teil thee, in grave earnestness and with minnte 
detail, of all that he saw, and heard, and encountered 
afar off, in other parts of the earth, or even above the 
earth. As thou knowest the accredited stoiy of the 
youth who, being transported with a vehement and 
long-nursed desire to see bis mother, did, through 
that same desire, become, as it were, rapt, and be- 
held her, being at the distance of many miles, and 
giving and exchanging signs of their reiü and bodily 
Conference." 

02 
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Godolphin tomed aside to oonceal an involuntaiy 
•mild Et this graye affinnation ; but the myatic, per- 
liaps perceiving it, continued yet mora eagerly : 

" Nay, I myselif, at times, have expenenced such, 
trance, if trance it be ; aiid have conversed with them 
who ha?e passed from the outward earth — wiih my 
father and my wife. And/* continued he, after a mo- 
menf 8 pause, *' I do believe that we may, by means of 
this power of attraction-— this elementary and all-pene- 
trative sympathy — ^pass away, in our last moments, at 
once into the bosom of those we love. For, by the 
intent and rapt longing to behold the Blessed and to be 
among them, we may be drawn insensibly into their 
presence ; and the hour being come when the affinity 
between the spiht and the body shall be dissolved, the 
mind and desire, being so drawn upward, can return to 
earth no more. And this sympathy, refined and ex- 
tended, will make, I imagine, our powers, our very be- 
ing, in a future State. Our sympathy being only, then, 
with what is immortal, we shaU partake necessarily of 
that nature which attracts us ; aud the body no longer 
clogging the intenseness of our desires, we shall^ be 
able, by a wish, to transport ourselves wheresoever we 
please ; from star to star, from glory to glory, charioted 
and winged by our wishes." 

Godolphin did not reply, for he was Struck with the 
growing paleness of the mystic, and with a dreaming 
amd intent fizedness that seemed creeping over bis 
eyes, which were usually bright and restless. The 
day was now fast declining. Lucilla ehtered the room» 
and came caressingly to her father's side. 

** Is the eyening warm, my child ?" said the astrolo- 
ger. 

" Very mild and warm," answered LucjUa.' 

" Give me your arm, then,'* said he ; *< I will sit a 
little while without the threshold." 

The Romans live in flats, as at Edinburgh, and with 
a conunon stair. Volktman's abode was in the secan^ 
do piano» He descended the stairs with a step lighter 
thaa it had been of late ; and| sixüung into a seat with« 
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out the house, seemed silently and gratefoUy to inhale 
the soft and puiple air of an Italian aunset« 

By-and-by the aun had entirely ranished : and that 
mott brief bot most dolicious twilight common to the 
clime had succeeded. Yeil-like and soft, the mist 
that floats at that hour between earth and heaven lent 
its transparent shadow to the scene around them : it 
seemed to tremble as for a moment, and then was gone. 
The moon arose, and cast its light over Volktman's 
eamest countenance ; over the rieh bloom and watch- 
ful eye of LuciUa; over the contemplative brow and 
motionless figure of Grodolphin. It was a group of in- 
definable interest : the earth was so still« that the vish 
ionary might well have fancied it had hoshed itself, to 
drink within its quiet heart the voiees of that Heaven 
in whose oracles he believed. Not one of the group 
spoke; the astrologer's mind and gaze were riveted 
above; and neither of his companions wished to 
break the meditations of the old and dreaming man. 

Godolphin, with folded arms and downcast eyes, was 
pursuing his own thoughts ; and LuciUa, to whom Go« 
dolphin*s presence was a subtle and subduing intoxica- 
tion, looked indeed upward to the soft and tender heav« 
ens, but with the soul of the loving daughter of earth. 

Slowly, nor marked by his companions, the gaze of 
the mystic deepened and deepened in its fixedness. 

The minutes went on, and the evening waned, tili a 
chill breeze, floating down from the Latian hills, re- 
called LuciUa's attention to her father. She placed 
her own mantle tenderly on his Shoulder, and whisper* 
ed gently in his ear her admonition to shun the cold« 
ness of the coming night. He did not answer ; and, 
on raising her voice a little higher, with the same re- 
sult, she looked appealingly to Grodolphin. He laid 
his band on Volktman's Shoulder ; and, bending for- 
ward to address him, was Struck dumb by the glazed 
and fixed expreasion of the mystic's eyes. The cer- 
tainty flashed across him ; he hastily feit Yolktman'a 
pulse— it was still. There was no doubt left on his 
Bund; and yet Ihe daughter, lookiog at him all the 
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while, did not even dream of this sudden and awful 
Btroke. In silence, and unconsciously, the stränge and 
soiitary spirit of the mystic had passed from its home 
— ^in what exact instant of time, or by what last con- 
test of natura, was not known. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

▲ BCENE. — ^LUCILLa's STRANGE CONDUCT.— OQDOLPHUff 

FASSES THROUGH A SEVERE ORDEAL. EOBRIA'« 

OROTTOy AND WHAT TEERE HAPPENS. 

Lbt US pass orer Godolphin^s most painful task. 
What Lucilla's feelings wepe the reader may imagine ; 
and yet her wayward and unanalyzed temper mocked 
at once Imagination and ezpression to depict its suffer- 
ings or its joys. 

The brother of Volktman's wife was sent for : he 
and his wife took possession of the abode of death. 
This, if possible, heightened Lucilla's anguish. The 
apathetic and vain character of the middle classes in 
Rome, which her relations shared, stung her heart by 
contrasting its own desolate abandonment to grief. 
Above all, she was revolted by the unnatural ceremo- 
nies of a Roman funeral. The corpse ezposed — the 
cheeks painted — the parading procession, all shocked 
the delicacy of her real and reckless afiliction. But, 
when this was over — when the rite of death was done 
— and when, in the house wherein her sire had presi* 
ded, and she herseif had been left to a liberty wholly 
unrestricted, she saw strangers (for such, comparative- 
ly, her relatives were to her) settiing themselves down, 
with vacant countenances and light words, to the com- 
mon occupations of life — when she saw them move» 
alter (nay, talk calmlyt and sometimes with jests, of 
selling) those little household articjes of funiiture 
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wliich, homely and wom as they were, she had long 
coDBideTed aacred by a thouaand dear, and infantine, 
and filial recoUecdona — when, too, ahe found herseif 
treated aa a child, and in aome measnre aa a depend- 
ant— when ahe, the wild, the free, saw herseif sub- 
jected lo restraint — nay, heard the commonest actions 
of her life chidden and reproved — when she saw the 
trite and mean natures wfaich thus presumed to lord it 
over her, and assume empire in the honse of one,'of 
whose wild and lofly, though erring speculations— of 
whose generous though abstract elements of character» 
ahe could comprehend enough to respect, while what 
ahe did not comprehend heightened the respect into 
awe — then the more vehement and indignant passions 
of her mind broke forth ! her flashing eye, her acom« 
ftd gesture, her mysterioas threat, and her open defi« 
ance, astonished always, sometimes amused, but more 
often terrified, the apathetic and superstitioas Italians. 

Godolphin, moved by interest and pity for the daugh* 
ter of bis friend, called once or twice after the funeral 
at the house ; and commended, with promises and 
gifte, the desolate girl to the tendemess and commis- 
eration of her relations. There is nothing an Italian 
will not promise, nothing he will not seil ; and Godol» 
phin thus purchased, in reality, a forbearance to Lucil-» 
la's Strange temper (as it was considered), which oth- 
erwise, assuredly, would not have been displayed. 

More thon a month had elapsed since the astrolo* 
ger's decease ; and the season of the malaria verging 
to ita commencement, Grodolphin meditated a removiU 
to Naples. He strolled, two days prior to bis depar- 
ture, to the house on the Appia Via, in order to take 
leare of Lucilla, and bequeath to her relations bis 
parting injunctions. 

It was a Strange and harsh face that peered forih on 
him througfa the iron grating of the door before he ob- 
tained admittance ; and when he entered, he heard the 
aound of voices in loud altercation. Among the rest, 
the naturally dulcet and silver tones of Lucilla were 
strained beyond their wonted key, and breathed tho 
accents of passion and disdain. 
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He entered the room whence the sounds of dispute 
proceeded, and the first faee that presented itself to 
him was that of Lueilla. ^It was üushed with anger ; 
the veins in the smooth forehead were swelled ; the 
Short lip breathed beautiful conteropt. She stood at 
some little distance from the rest of the inmates of 
the room, who were seated; and her posture was 
erect and even stately, though in wrath : her arms 
were folded upon her bosom, and the composed ex- 
citement of her iigure contrasted with the play, and 
fire, and energy of her feattires. 

At Godolphin*s appearance a sudden silence feil 
lipon the conclave ; the uncle and the aunt (the latter 
of whom had seemed the noisie8t)-sub8ided into apol- 
ogetic respect to the rieh (he was rieh to them) young 
Englishman; and Lueilla sank into a seat, covered 
her face with her small and beautiful hands, and — 
humbled from her anger and her vehemence — ^burst 
into tears. 

" And what is this ?" said Godolphin, pityingly. " 

The Italians hastened to inform him. Lueilla had 
chosen to absent herseif from home every evening: 
she had been seen the last night on the Corso, crewd- 
ed as that street was with the young, the profligate« 
and the idle. They could not but reprove '* the dear 
girl" for this indiscretion (Italians, indifferent as to the 
conduct of the niarried, are geiierally attentive to that 
of their Single women), and she announced her resolu- 
tiott to persevete in it. 

«• Is this true, my pupil ?" said Godolphin, tuming 
to Lueilla : the poor girl sobbed on, but retumed no 
answer. 

" Leave me to reprimand and admonish her," said 
he tp the aunt and uncle ; and they, without appearing 
to notice the incongruity of reprimand in the mouth of 
a man of six-and-twenty to a girl of fifteen, chattered 
forth a Babel of conciliation, and left the apartment« 

Grodolphin, young as he might be, was not unfitted 
for bis task. There was a great deal of quiet dignity 
Biingled with the kiadness of his manner; and hu af« 
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fecdon for Lucilla had hitherto been so pnre, that he 
feit no embarrassment in addressing her as a brother* 
He approached the comer of the room in which ahe 
sat ; he drew a chair near to her ; and took her reluc- 
tant and trembling band with a gentleness that mada 
her weep with a yet warmer vehemence. 

" My dear Lucilla,** said he, " you know your father 
honoured me with his regard : let me presume on that 
regard, and on my long acquaintance with yourself, to 
address you as your friend — as your brother !" Lucil- 
la drew away her band ; but again, as if ashamed of 
the impulse, extended it towards him* 

*' You cannot know the world as I do, dear Lucilla,** 
continued Godolphin ; *' for experience in its affairs is 
bought at Bome little expense, which I pray that it may 
never cost you. In all countries, Lucilla, an unmarried 
female is exposed to dangers which, without any actual 
fault of her own, may imbitter her future life. One of 
the greatest of these dangers lies in deviating from cus- 
tom. With the woman who does this, every man thinks 
himself entitled to give his thoughts — his words — nay, 
even his actions, a license which you cannot but dread 
to incur. Your uncle and aunt, therefore, do right to 
advise your not going alone, to the public streets of 
Rome more especially, except in the broad daylight ; 
and though their advice be irksomely intruded and 
ungracefully couched, it is good in its principle, and 
-— yes, dearest Lucilla, even necessary for you to fol- 
low.** 

*' But,** said Lucilla, through her tears, " you cannot 
guess what insults, what unkindness I have been forced 
to submit to from them. I, who never knew, tili now, 
what Insult and unkindness were! I, who — ^*' here 
sobs checked her utterance. 

*' But how, my young and fair friend, how can you 
mend their manners by destroying their esteem for 
you T Respect yourself, Lucilla, if you wish othera 
to respect you. But, perhaps'* — and such a thought 
for the first time flashed across Godolphin — "perhapa 
you did not seek the Corso for the crowi^ but for om : 
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perhai» yon went there to meeu-dare I gnesa thA fact t 

-*-an admirer, a lover.** 

** Now you insult me !^ cried Lucilla, angrily« 

" I thaiik you for your anger ; I accept it aa ä con« 
tradiction/' aaid Godolphin. " But liaten yet a while, 
and forgive franknesa. If there be any one among the 
throng of Italian youths whom you have seen and coold 
be happy with — one who loves you, and whom you do 
not hate, remember that I am your father'a friend ; 
that I am rieh ; that I can — " 

*' Gniel, cruel 1" interrupted Lucilla ; and, withdrav- 
ing herseif from Godolphin, she walked to and fro with 
great and straggling agitation. 

** Is it not so, thent*' said Godolphin, doubtingly. 

'* No, sir : no !" 

** Lucilla Yolktman,'* said Godolphin, with a colder 
grayity than he had yet called forth, *' I claim some at* 
tention from you — some confidence — ^nay, some esteem; 
for the sake of your father — for the sake of your earljr 
years, when I assisted to teach you my native tongue, 
and loved you as a brother. Promise me that you will 
not commit this indiscretion any more — ^at least tili we 
meet again ; nay, that you will not stir abroad, sare 
with one of your relations/' 

** Impossible ! impossible,** cried Lucilla, vehement- 
ly ; " it were to take away the only solace I have : it 
were to make life a privation — a curse." 

** Not 80, Lucilla ; it is to make life respectable and 
safe. I, on the other band, will engage that all within 
these walls shall behave to you with indulgence and 
kindness." 

*' I care not for their kindness — ^for the kindness of 
any one, save — ^" 

'* Whom r* asked Godolphin, perceiving siie would 
not proceed : but, as she was silent, he chd not press 
the question. " Come 1" said he, perauasirely : ** come, 
promise, and be friends with me ; do not let us part an« 
grily : I am about to take my leare of you for many 
months«'' 

" Part ! — ^you l^-montbs ! Oh God, do not say so !" 
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With these words sh^ was by his aide, and gazing 
on him with her large and pleading eyea, wherein was 
stamped a wildness, a tenor, the cause of which he 
did not as yet decipher. 

'' No, no," Said she, with a faint smile ; <<no ! yon 
meant to frighten me, to eztort my promise. You are 
not going to deseit me !" 

** But, Lncilla, I will not leave you to unkindness ; 
they shall not, they durst not wound you again." 

" Say to me that you are not going from Rome : 
speak«**quick!" 

I go in two days." 

^ Then let me die l^ said Lucilla« in a tone of such 
deep despairthat it chilled and appalled Godolphin» 
who did not, however, attribute her grief (the grief of 
this mere child~-a child so wayward and eccentric) 
to any other cause than that feeting of abandonment 
which the young so bitterly experience at being left 
utterly alone with persons unfamiliar to their habits 
and opposed to their liking. 

He sought to sooth her, but she repelled him. Her 
features worked convulsively : she walked twice across 
the room, then stopped opposite to him, and a certain 
Btrained composure on her brow seemed to denote that 
she had arrived at aome sudden resolution. 

** Wouldst thou ask me,'* she said, *< what cause took 
me into the streets as the shadows darkened, and en- 
abled me lighüy to bear threats at home and risk 
abroad ?** 

*' Ay, Lucilla : will you teil me ?" 

** Thou wast the cause !" she said, in a low yoice, 
trembling with emotion, and the next moment snnk on 
her knees befbre him. 

With a confusion that iU became so practised and 
favoured a gallant, GMolphin sought to raise hen 
**No ! no !" she said, " you will despise me now : let 
me lie here, and die thinking of thee. Yes!" she 
continued, with an inward but rapid voice, as he lift« 
ed her reluctant frame from the earth, and hung over 
her with a cold and uncaressing attention : *' yes I you 

Vol. L— P 
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I loTed — I ador^d — ^from my very childhood. When 
you were by, life seemed changed to me ; when ab« 
sent, I loDged for night, that i might dream of you. 
The spot you had touched I marked out in silence« 
that I might kiss it and address it when you were 
gone. You left us — four years passed away — and 
Üie recollection of you made and shaped my very na- 
ture. I loved solitude, for in solitude I saw you — ia 
Imagination I spoke to you—* and methought you an- 
swered, and did not chide. You returned — and — and 
-— but no matter : to see you, at the hour you asually 
leave home — to see you, I wandered forth with the 
evening. I tracked you, myself unseen ; I foUowed 
you at a distance; I marked you disappear withia 
Bome of the proud palaces that never know what loye 
is. I returned home weeping, but happy. And do 
you think — do you dare to think — that I should have 
. toid you this had you not driven me mad ? — had you not 
left me reckless of what henceforth was thought of me 
— became of me ? What will life be to me when you 
are gone? And now I have said all ! Go ! You do 
not love me — I know it — but do not say so. Go— - 
leave me ! Why do you not leave me ?" 

Does there live one man who can hear a woman, 
young and beautiful, confess attachment to him, and 
not catch the contagion ? AfTected, üattered, and al- 
most melted into love himself, Godolphin feit all the 
danger of the moment : but this young, inexperienced 
girl — the daughter of his friend — ^no! her he could 
not — loving, willing as ehe was — ^betray. 

Yet it was some moments before he could command 
himself sufficiently to answer her: *' Listen to me 
calmly,*^ at length he said ; <' we are at least to each 
other dear friends — ^nay, listen, I beseech you. I, Lu« 
cilla, am a man whose heart is forestalled — exhausted 
before its time ; I have loved, deeply and passionately : 
that love is over, but it has unfitted me for any species 
of love resembling itself—- any which I could offer to 
you. Dearest Lucilla, I will not disguise the truth 
from you. Were I to love you» it would ba— not in 
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die eyes of your countiymen (with whom such con- 
nexions are common), but in the eyes of mine-^it 
would be dishonour. Shall I confer even this partial 
dishonour on yoa 1 No ! Lucilla, this feeling of yours 
towards me is (pardon me) but a young and childish 
phantasy : you will smile at it some years hence. I 
am not worthy of so pure and fresh a heart : but at 
least'* — here he spoke in a lower voice, and as to 
himsglf — ** at least I am not so unworthy as to wrong 
it." 

"Go!" Said Lucilla; "go, I implore you."* She 
spoke, and stood hueless and motionless, as if the life 
(life's life was indeed gone !) had departed from her. 
Her features were set and rigid ; the tears that stole 
in large drops down her cheeks were unfelt ; a slight 
quivering of her lips only bespoke what passed within 
her. 

'* Ah I" cried Godolphin, stung from his usual calm 
-— stung from the quiet kindness he had sought from 
principle to assume — " can I withstand this trial ? I, 
whose dream of life has been the love that I might 
now find ! I, who have never before known an obsta- 
cle to a wish which, I have not contended against, if 
not conquered ; and, weakened as I am with the ha- 
bitual indulgence to temptation, which has never been 
so strong as now — but no ! I will — I will deserve this 
attachment by self-restraint — self-sacrifice." 

He moved away ; and then retuming, dropped on 
his knee before Lucilla. 

'< Spare me!" said he, in an agitated voice, that 
brought back all the blood to that young and transpa» 
rent cheek, which was now half averted from him ; 
" spare me, spare yoorself ! Xiook around, when I am 
gone, for some 6ne to replace my image : thousands 
younger, fairer, warmer of heart, will a^ire to your 
love ; that love for them will be exposed to no peril, 
no shame : forget me ; select another ; be happy and 
respected. Permit me alone to fiU the place of your 
friend, your brother. I will provide for your cofnforts« 
your liberty : you shall be restrained, offended no more« 
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God bless you, dear, dear Lucilla ; and believe" (he 
Said, almost in a whisper) '' that, in thus flying you, I 
have acted generously, and with an efibrt wortliy of 
your loveliness and your love.*' 

He Said, and hurried from the apartment. Lucilla 
torned slowly round as the door closed, and then feli 
motionless on the ground. 

Meanwhile Godolphin, mastering his emotion, soughl 
the host, and hostess ; and begging them to visit his 
lodging that evening to receive certain directions and 
rewards, hastily left the house. 

But, instead of returning home, the desire for a brief 
solitude and self-commune, that usually follows streng 
excitement (and which, in all less ordinary events, sug- 
gested his söle counsellors or monitors to the musing 
Godolphin), led his steps in an opposite direction. 
Scarce conscious whither he was wandering, he did not 
pause tili he found himself in that green and still Val- 
ley in which the pilgrim beholds the jgrotto of Egeria. 

It was noon, and the day warm, but not overpower- 
ing. The leaf slept on the old trees that are scattered 
about that little valley ; and amid the soft and rieh turf 
the wanderer's step disturbed the lizard^ baskiug its 
brilliant hues in the noontide, and glancing rapidly 
through the herbage as it retreated. And from the 
trees and through the air, the occasional song of the 
birds (for in Italy their voices are rare) fioated with a 
peculiar cleamess, and even noisiness of music, along 
the deserted haunts of the Nymph. 

The scene, rife with its beautiful associations, recall- 
ed Godolphin from his revery. " And i^eie" thought 
he, " Fable has thrown its most lovely and enduring 
enchantment: here, every one who has tasted the 
loves of earth, and sickened for the love that is ideal, 
finds a spell more attractive to his steps, more fraught 
with contemplation to his spirit, than aught raised by 
the palace of the Caesars or the tomb of the Scipios." 

Thus meditating, and softened by the late scene 
with Lncilla (to which his thoughts again recurred), 
he sawitered onward to the steep side of the bank, in 
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which faith and tradition have hoUowed out the grotto 
of the goddess. He entered the silent cavern, and 
bathed his temples in the delicious waters of the 
fountain. 

It was perhaps well that it was not at that moment 
Lucilla made to him her stränge and unlooked-for con- 
fession : again and again he said to himself (as if , 
seeking for a justification of his self-sacrifice), ** Her 
father was not Italian, and possessed feeling and hon- 
our : let me not forget that he loved me !" In tnith, 
the avowal of this wild girl — an avowal made indeed 
with the ardour, but also breathing of the innocence, 
the inexperience of her character — ^had opened to his 
fancy new and not nndelicious prospects. He had 
never loved her» save with a lukewarm kindness, be- 
fore that last hour ; but now, in recalling her beauty» 
her tears, her passionate abandonment, can we wonder 
that he feit a stränge beating at his heart, and that he 
indulged that dissolved and luxurious vein of tender 
meditation which is the prelude to all love? We 
must recall, too, the recoUection of his own temper, 
so constantly yeaming for the unhackneyed, the un- 
tasted ; and his deep and soft order of Imagination, by 
which he involuntarily conjured up the delight of liv- 
ing with one, watching one, so different from the rest 
of the World, and whose thoughts and passions (wiU 
as they might be)were all devoted to him ! 

And in what spot were these imaginings fed and col- 
oured ? In a spot which, in the nature of its divine 
fascination, could be found only beneath one sky, that ' 
sky the most balmy and loving upon earthl Who 
could think of love within the haunt and temple of 

" That Nympholepsy of some fond deapair,** 

and not feel that love enhanced, deepened, modulated 
into at once a dream and a desire ? 

It was long that Grodolphin indulged himself in re- 
oalling che image of Lucilla ; but nerved at length, and 
gradually, by harder, and, we may hope, better senti- 
ment» than those of a love which he could scarcely in* 

P2 
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dolge, without criminali^ on the one hand, or what 
must have appeared to uie man of the world deroga- 
toiy folly on the other, he turaed his thoughts into a 
les8 Yolaptuous Channel, and prepared, though with a 
reluctant step, to depart hoioeward. But what was 
his amaze, his confusion^ when» on reaching tlie mouth 
of the caye, he saw within a few stepe of him Lucilla 
herseif ! 

She was Walking alone and slowly, her eyes hent 
npon the gronnd, and did not perceive him« Accord- 
ing to a common cnstom with the middle classes of 
Rome, her rieh hair, save by a single band, was nn- 
covere4 ; and as her slight and exquisite form moved 
along the velvet sod, so beautiful a shape, and a face 
so rare in its character and delicate in its expression, 
were in harmony with the sweet superstition of the 
Spot, and seemed almost to restore to the deserted 
cave and the mourn^ng stream their living Egeria« 
f Godolphin stood transfixed to the earth ; and Lucilla» 
who was Walking in the direction of the grotto, did not 
perceive tili she was almost immediately before him. 
She gave a faint scream as she lifted her eyes ; and 
the first and most natural sentiment of the woman 
breaking forth involuntarily, she attempted to falter 
out her disavowal of all expectation of meeting him 
there : 

'^Indeed, indeed, Idid not know — that is — I — I — ^ 
she could achieve no more. 

" Is this a favourite spot with you ?" siad he, with 
the vague embarrassment of one at a loss for words. 
" Yes," Said Lucilla, faintly. 
And so, in tnith, it was : for its vicinity to her home» 
the beauty of the little Valley, and the interest attacbed 
to it — an interest not the less to her in that she was 
but imperfectly acquainted with the true legend of the 
Nymph and her royal lover — ^had made it, even from 
her childhood, a chosen and beloved retreat, especially 
in that dangerous summer time which drives the viaiu 
er from the spot, and leaves the scene, in great meas* 
ure, to the iiolitude which befita it. Associated as the 
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place was with the racollections of her earlier griefs, 
it was thither that her firat instinct jnade her fly from 
the rade contact and displeasing companionship of her 
relations, to giye vent to the yarioas and conflicting 
passions wluch the late scene with Godolphin had 
called forth. 

They now stood for a few moments silent and em- 
barrastedf tili Godolphin, resolved to end a ecene 
which he began to. feel was dangerous, said, in a hur- 
ried tone, 

** Farewell, my sweet pupil ! farewell ! May God 
bloss you 1** 

He extesded his hand. LuciUa seized it as if by im- 
pulse, and, conveying it soddenly to her lips, bathed it 
with tears. 

" I feel,*' said this wild and unregulated girl, *< I feel, 
from your manner, that I ought to be grateful to you ; 
yet I ^careely know why : you confess you cannot love 
me, that my afiection distresses you— you fly — ^you de- 
eert me. Ah, if you feit one particle even of friend- 
ahip for me, could you do so T' 

'* LuciUa, what can I say T I cannot marry you." 

'* Do I wish it t I ask thee but to let me go with 
thee wherever thou goest" 

'* Poor child !'' said Godolphin, gazing on her ; '* art 
thou not aware that thou askest thine own dishonour T 

Lucilla seemed surprised : '* Is it dishonour to love ? 
They do not think so in Italy. It ia wrong for a maid- 
en to confess it ; but that äiou hast forgiven me. And 
if to follow thee — ^to sit with thee«— to be near thee, 
bring aught of evil to myself, not thee, let me incur 
the otU : it can be nothing compared to the agony of 
thy absence V* 

8he looked np timidly as ahe spoke, and saw, with 
a sort of terror, that his face worked with emotions 
which seemed to ohoke his answer. ^* If," she cried, 
passionately, " if I have said what pains thee — if I 
have asked what would give dishonour, as thou callest 
it, or härm to thyself, forgive me — ^I knew it not — and 
leave me. But if it were not of thyself that thou didst 
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speak, believe me that thou hast done me bot a croel 
mercy. Let me go with thee« I implore I I have no 
friend here : no one loves me. I hate the faces I gaze 
upon ; I loathe the voicea I hear. And, were it for 
nothing eise, thou remindest me of him who is gone : 
thou art familiär to me : every look of thee breathes 
of my home, of my household recoUections. Take 
me with thee, beloved stranger ! or leave me to die— 
I will not surviye thy loss !" 

" You speak of your father : know you thatf were I 
to grant what you, in your childish innocence, so un- 
thinkingly request, he might curse me from bis grave !" 
''Oh God, not so! mine is the prayer — be mine the 
guilt, if guUt there be. But is it not unkinder La thee 
to desert his daughter than to protect her !" 

There was a great, a tenrible struggle in Godolphin's 
breast. " What,** said he, scarcely knowing what he 
Said, '' what will the world think of you if youfly with 
a stranger t** 

*' There is no world to me but thee I" 
** What will your uncle— your relations say !*• 
'' I care not ; for I shall not hear them.** 
^ N^o, no, this must not be !^ said Gk)dolphin, proudly, 
and once more conquering himself. " Lucilla, I would 
give up every other dream or hope in life to feel that I 
might requite this derotion by passing my life with 
thee : to feel that I might grant what thou askest with- 
out wronging thy innocence ; but — ^but — ^" 

'' You love me, then ! You love me !** cried Lucilla» 
joyously, and alive to no other interpretation of his 
words. 

Godolphin was transported beyond himself; and, 
clasping Lucilla in his arms, he covered her cheeks, 
her lips, with impassioned and buming kisses ; then 
suddenly, as if stung by some irresistible impulse, he 
tore himself away and fled from the spot. 



CHAFTER XXXn. 

<HX WVAXmHB OW ALL TISTUK VPtOKatSa 



It was the erening before Godolphin lefl Some. 
Ab hfl was eatering hia palazzo he descried in the dark- 
neiB, and at a Uttle diaUnce, a figure wrapped in a inan- 
tle that reminded him of Lucilla ; ere he could certify 
himself, it wu gone. 

On entering bis rooma, he looked esgerljr orer the 
papers and notea on hia table : he seem^ dieappointed 
with the result, and aat himeelf down in moody and 
discontented tbought. He had written to Lucilla the 
day before a long, a kind, nay, a noble outpouring of 
his thoughts and feelinga. As far as he was able, lo 
one so simple in her ezperience, jret so wild in her 
fancy, he explnined to her the natute of his struggles 
and his self-sacrifice. He did not disguise from hei 
tbat, tili the moment of her confesaion, he had never 
ezamined the State of his heart towards her ; nor that, 
with that confession, a new and ardent Irain of senti- 
ment had been kindled within him. He kaew enongh 
of woDiea to be aware that the last avowal would be 
the aweetest consolalion both to her vanity and her 
heart. He assuied her of ihe promises he had leceiv- 
ed from her relations (o grant her the liberly and the 
indulgence that her early and unreatrained habits re- 
qnired ; and in the most delicate and respectfiri terms, 
he enclosed an ordet for a sum of money aufficient at 
any time to coromand the regard of ihoae with whom 
ahe lired, oi to enable her 10 chooae, sbould she so de- 
siie (though he adviaed her not to adopt such a meas' 
nre, save for the most urgent ressons), another reai< 
dence. "Send me in retum," he said, as he conclu- 
ded, ** a lock of your bftii. l wani ooUÜBg to Kmiod 
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me of yonr beauty, but I want some token of the 
. heart of whose affection I am so mournfully proud. I 
will wear it as a charm against the contamination of 
that World of which you are so happily Ignorant — ^as 
a memento of one nature beyond the thought of seif — 
as a surety that, in finding within this base and selfish 
quarter of earth one soul so warm, so pure as yours, I 
did not deceive myself, and dream. If we ever meet 
again, may you then have found some one happier than 
I am, and in his tendemess have forgotten sdl of me 
save one kind remembrance. Beautiful and dear Lu- 
cilla, adieu ! If I have not giren way to the luxury 
of being beloved by you, it is because your generoos 
self-abandonment has awakened, within a heart too 
selfish to others, a real love for yourself." 

To this letter, Godolphin had, hour after hour, ex- 
pected a reply. He received none— not even the lock 
of hair for which he had pressed. He was disappoint* 
ed; angry with Lucilla, dissatisfied with himself. 
" How bitterly," thought he, " the wise SaviUe would 
smile at my foUy ! I have renounced the bliss of pos* 
sessing this singular and beautiful being; for what? 
an idle and absurd scruple which she cannot even com.- 
prehend, and at whick, in her friendless and forlom 
State, the most starch of her dissolute countrywomen 
would smile as a mere and ridiculous punctilio. And, 
in truth, had I fled hence with her, should I not have 
made her throughout life happier, far happier than she 
will be now ? Nor would she, in that happiness, have 
feit, like an English girl, any pang of shame. Here 
the tie would have never been regarded as a degrada* 
tion ; nor does she, recurring to the simple laws of na« 
ture, imagine that any one could so regard it. Besides, 
inexperienced as she is — ^the creature of Impulse-— 
will she not fall a victim to some more artful and less 
generous lover ? to some one who in her irniocence 
will see only forwardness ; and w}io, far from protect- 
ing her as I should have done, will regard her but aa 
the plaything of an hour, and cast her forth the momenl 
his passion is sated ! Sated 1 Oh bitter thought, that 
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die liead;of another should rest izpon that bosom now 
80 whoUy mine 1 After all, I have, in vainly adopting 
a seeming and sounding virtue, merely renounced my 
own happiness to leave her to the chances of being 
permanently rendered unhappy, and abandoned to want, 
shame, destitution, by another !" 

These disagreeable and regretful thoughts were in 
tum but weakly combated by the occasional self-con- 
gratulation that belongs to a just or generous act, and 
were yaried by a thousand conjectures — ^now of anz- 
iety, now of anger — as to the silence of Lucilla. 
Sometimes he thought — but the thought only glanced 
partially acroas him, and was not distinctly acknowl- 
edged — that she might seek an interview with him ere 
he departed ; and in this hupe he did not retire to rest 
tili the dawn broke over the ruins of the mighty and 
breathless city. He then flung himself on a sofa with- 
out undressing, but could not sleep, save in short and 
broken intervals. 

The next day he put off his departure tili noon, still 
in the hope of hearing from Lucilla, but in vain. He 
could not flatter himself with the hope that Lucilla did 
not know the exact time for his joumey ; he had ex« 
pressly stated it. Sometimes he conceived the notion 
of seeking her again ; but he knew too well the weak« 
ness of his generous resolution ; and, though iniirm of 
thought, was yet virtuous enough in act not to hazard 
it to certain defeat At length, in a momentary desper* 
ation, and muttering reproaches on Lucilla for her fick« 
leness and inability to appreciate the magnanimity of 
his conduct, he threw himself into his carriage and 
bade adieu to Rome« 

As every grove that the traveller passes on that road 
was guarded onee by a nymph, so now it is hallowed 
by a memory. In vain the air, heavy with death, 
creeps over the wood, the rivulet, and the shattered 
tower — the mind will not recur to the risk of its igno- 
ble tenement ; it flies back — it is with the Fast ! A 
subtle and speechless rapture fills and exalts the spirit 
There— far to the West-«6pread« that puiple sea, 
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bauntedbya mOIionreminiscencesof glory ; there Ae 
* mountains, with their sharp and snowy crests, rise inta 
the bosom of the heavens ; on that piain the pilgrin 
yet hails the traditional tomb of the Curiatii atid thoa» 
immortal twins who left to their brother the glory of 
conquest and the shame by which it was succeeded ; 
around the Lake of Nemi yet bloom the sacred groves 
by which Diana raised Hippolytus again into life. 
Poetry, Fable, History, watch over the land : it is a 
sepulchre; Death is within and aiound it; Decay 
writes defeature upon every stone ; but the Past sits 
by the tomb as a monming angel — a soul breathes 
through the desolation — ^a voice calls amid the silence« 
£yery age that hath passed away hath left a ghost be- 
bind it ; and the beautifnl land seems like that imagined 
clime beneath the earth, in which man, glorious thougb 
it be, may not breathe and live, but which is populous 
with holy phantoms and illüstrious shades. 

On, on sped Godolphin. Night broke over him as 
he traversed the Pontine Marshes. There themalaria 
broods over its rankest venom : solitude hath lost tfae 
soul that belonged to it : all Hfe, save the deadly fertil- 
ity of corruption, seems to have rotted away : the spir- 
it falls stricken into gloom — a nightmare weighs upon 
the breast of Nature — ^and over the wrecks of Time, 
Silence sits motionless in the arms of Death. 

He arrived at Terracina and retired to rest. His 
sleep was fiUed with fearful dreams : he woke, late at 
noon, languid and dejected. As his servant, who had 
lived with him some years, attended him in rising, Gk>- 
dolphin observed on his countenance that~expression 
common to persons of his class when they have some- 
thing which they wish to communicate, and are watch- 
ing their opportunity. 

** Well, Maiden !*' said he, «* you look important this 
moming : what has happened ?" 

**£ — hemt Did not you observe, sir, a carriage 
behind us as we crossed the marshes ? Sometimes 
you might just see it at a distance, in the moonlight.'* 

" How the deuse should I^ being within the carriage» 
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Bee behind me t No ; I know nothing of the carriage : 
what of it V 

" A person arrived in it, sir, a little after you — ^would 
not reiire to bed--*and waits you in your aitting-room." 

** A person f What person T 

^ A lady, sir — a young lady," said the servant, sup- 
pressing a smile. 

^* Good heavens !*' ejaculated Grodolpbin : ^* leaye 
me." 'Ilie valet obeyed. 

Grodolphin, not for a moment doubting that it was 
Locilla who had thus followed him, was Struck to the 
heart by this proof of her resolute and reckless attach- 
ment In any other woman, so bold a measure would, 
it is true, have Tevolted his fastidious and somewhat 
English taste. But in Lucilla, all that might have 
scemed immodest arose, in reality, from that pure and 
spotless ignorance which, of all species of modesty, 
is the most enchanting, the most dangerous to its pos- 
sessor. The daughter of loneliness and seclusion— 
estranged wholly from all familiär or female intercourse 
•^-rather bewildered than in any way enlightened by 
the few books of poetry or the lighter letters she had 
by accident read— ^the sense of impropriety was in her 
80 vague a sentiment, that every impulse of her wild 
and impassioned character effaced and swept it away. 
Ignorant of what is due to the reserve of the sex, and 
eveil of the opinions of the world — ^lax as the Italian 
World is on matters of love — she only saw occasion to 
glory in her tendemess, her devotion, to one so eleva^ 
ted in her fancy as the English stranger. Nor did 
there, however unconsciously to herseif, mingle a Sin- 
gle more derogatory or less pure emotion wi£h her fa- 
natical worship. 

For my own part, I think that few men understand 
the real nature of a girFs love. Arising so vividly as 
it does from the imagination, nothing that the mind of 
the libertine would impute to it ever (or at least in most 
rare instances) suUies its weakness or debases its foUy. 
I do not say the love is better for being thus solely the 
creature of imagination : I say only, so it is in ninety- 

Vol. L— Q 
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nine out bf a hundred -instances of girlish infataation. 
In later life it is different : in the experienced womaiiy 
forwardness is always depravity. 

With trembling Steps and palpitatingbeart Godolphin 
sought the apartment in which he expected to find Lu- 
cilla. There, in one comer of the room, her face cov- 
ered with her mantle, he beheld her : he hastened to 
that spot — he threw himself on his knees before her-^ 
with a timid hand he removed the covering from her 
face — and through tears, and paleness, and agitation, 
his heart was touched to Uie quick by its soft and loving 
expression. 

** Wilt thou forgive me ?" she faltered. '• It was 
thine own letter that brought me hither. Now leave me 
if thou canst !" 

" Never, never !'* cried Grodolphin, clasping her to 
his heart. " It is fated, and I resist no more. Ijove, 
tend, cherish thee, I will to roy last hour. I will be 
all to thee that human ties can afibrd — father, brother, 
lover — all but — " He paused : ".all but husband,'* 
whispered his conscience, but he silenced its voice. 

" I may go with thee !" said Lucilla, in wild ecstasy : 
that was her only thought. 

As, when the notion of escape occurs to the insaae, 
their insanity appears to cease ; courage, prudence, 
caution, invention (faculties which they knew not in 
sounder health), flash upon and support them as by an 
Inspiration ; so a new genius had spemed breathed into 
Lucilla by die idea of rejoining Godolphin. She im- 
agined — not without justice — that, could she throw in 
the way of her retum home an obstacle of that worldly 
nature which he seemed to dread she should encounter, 
his Chief reason for resisting her attachment would be 
removed. Encouraged by this thought, and more than 
ever transported by her love sinc& he had expressed -K 
congenial sentiment — excited into emulation by the 
generous tone of his letter, and softened into yet deep- 
er weakness by its tendemess — she had resolved upon 
the hold Step she adopted. A vetturino lived near the 
gate of St. Sebastian : she hadsought him ; and atthe 
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sigfat of the money which Godolphin had sent her, the 
veUurino willingly agreed to transport her to whatever 
point oa the road to Naples she might desire ; nay, even 
to keep pace with the more rapid method of travelling 
Di^hich Grodolphin pursued. Early od the morning of 
bis departure she had sought her Station within sight 
of Godolphin's palazzo ; and, ten minutes after his de- 
parture, the veUurino bore her, delighted but trembling, 
on the same road. The Italians are ordinarily good- 
natured, especially when they are paid for it; and 
courteous to females, especially if they have any sus« 
picion of the influence of the belle passion» The vet- 
turino*s foresight had supplied the deficiencies of her 
inexperience : he had reminded her of the necessity 
öf procuring her passport ; and he undertook that all 
other difficulties should solely devolve on him. And 
thus Lucilla was now under the same roof with one 
for whom, indeed, she was unaware of the sacrifice 
she made ; but whom, despite of all that clouded and 
separated their after lot, she loved to the last, with a 
love as reckless and strong as the.n — a love passing the 
love of woman, and defying the common or/linances 
oftime. ••••••• 

******** 

On the blue waters that break with a deep and far 
voice along the rocks of that delicious shore, above 
which the mountain that rises behind Terracina scat- 
ters to the air the odours of the citron and the orange 
— on that sounding and immemorial sea, the stars, like 
the hopes of a brighter world upon the darkness and 
unrest of life, shone down with a solemn but tender 
light. On that shore stood Lucilla and he — the wan- 
dering stranger — in whom she had hoarded the peace 
and the hopes of earth. Hers was the first and pur. 
ple flush of the love which has attained its object; 
that sweet and quiet fulness of content — ^thatheavenly, 
all-subduing and subdued delight, with which the heart 
slumbers in the excess of its own rapture. Gare — the 
forethought of change — even the shadowy and vague 
moumfulness of passion — are feit not in those voluptu- 
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0U8 but tranquil moments. Like tbe waters that rölleil, 
deep and eloquent, before her, every feeling within was 
but tbe mirror of an all-gentle and cloudless heaven. 
Her head half declined upon the breast of her young 
lover ; sh^ caught the beating of bis heart, and in it 
heard all the sounds of what was now beconie to her the 
World. 

And still and solitary deepened around them the 
mystic and lovely night. How divine was that sense 
and consciousness of solitude ! how, as it thrilled with- 
m them, they clung closer to each other ! Theirs, as 
yet, was that blissful and unsated time, when the touch 
of their hands, clasped together, was in itself a hap- 

giness of emotion too deep for words.' And ever, as 
is eyes sought hers, the tears which the sensitive- 
ness of her frame, the very luxury of her overflowing 
heart, called forth, glittered in the tranquil stars a mo- 
ment and were kissed away. " Do not look up to 
heaven, my love," whispered Godolphin, 'Mest thoa 
shouldst think of any world but this !" 

Poor Lucilla ! will any one who idiy glances orer 
this page sympathize one moment with the Springs of 
thy brief joys and thy bitter sorrow ? The page on 
which, in stamping a record of thee, I would fain re- 
tain thy memonr from oblivion ; that page is an em- 
blem of thyself : a short existence, confounded with 
the herd to which it has no resemblance, and then, 
amid the rush and tumult of the world, forgotten and 
cast away for ever ! 



END OF TOL. I. 
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